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Any  corrections  to  the  above  list  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretary 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Members  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1st 
of  each  year  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Baker,  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln,  who  will  send  membership 
cards  as  receipt. 

The  minimum  Annual  Subscription  is  7/6d,  payable  in  advance. 
Payment  of  one  sum  of  £7  10s.  constitutes  Life  Membership.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  Junior  Members,  3/6d  per  annum  and  affiliated 
groups  and  societies,  10/6d  per  annum. 

TRANSACTIONS  AND  BROCHURES. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  much  information  regarding  the  Natural 
History  of  Lincolnshire  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  recorders,  should 
be  published  as  soon  as  funds  permit.  The  first  of  a  series  of  brochures 
is  now  available:  The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Swinnerton  and  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent,  price  5  -.  A  brochure  onth t  Birds  of 
Lincolnshire  is  in  preparation. 

There  is  available  a  limited  number  of  back  parts  of  Transactions 
at  4/-  each.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  issues  of  the 
Transactions  that  members  may  be  disposed  to  sell. 

OBJECTS  AND  RULES. 

The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  was  formed  to  promote  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  physical  features  of  the 
County,  to  bring  together  workers  following  the  same  pursuits,  to 
increase  the  interest  in,  and  study  of,  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

Field  Meetings  are  held  six  or  more  times  a  year.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  arranged  at  Lincoln  during  the  winter.  There  is 
also  the  annual  general  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  President’s  address. 

At  ordinary  Field  Meetings,  when  the  Union  is  not  entertained, 
members  may  introduce  friends. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the 
Union,  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  nomination  papers. 
A  new  member  requires  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  and  the  paper 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Union. 

Correspondence  with  respect  to  Field  or  Sectional  Meetings  and 
organisation  generally  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  City  and 
County  Museum,  Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  interest  themselves  in  the  work 
of  the  Union,  especially  by  obtaining  new  members  and  communicating 
with  the  Sectional  Officers  respecting  new  records,  etc. 

Resignation. — Any  person  wishing  to  withdraw  from  membership 
must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Such  person  will  be 
liable  for  the  current  year’s  subscription  and  any  arrears  that  may  be 
owing. 
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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  8th  March,  1952 

BY 

Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  b.sc.,  f.l.s. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  IN  A  RIVER. 

To  those  who  do  not  mind  getting  their  feet  and  sometimes  much 
more  of  their  person  wet,  the  observation  of  living  things  in  the  water 
makes  a  fascinating  study.  Waters  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads ;  the  comparatively  still  water  of  ponds  and  lakes  and  the  quickly 
flowing  water  of  the  rivers.  The  moving  water  is  in  itself  a  primary 
cause  of  the  differences  in  the  living  organisms  of  these  two  environ¬ 
ments  and  I  propose  today  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  running  water 
and  in  this  I  feel  I  am  justified,  as  there  are  many  treatises  on  pond  life 
but  the  study  of  rivers  has  been  largely  neglected. 

It  is  probably  a  fair  generalisation  to  say  that  to  live  successfully, 
all  organisms  require  air,  food  and  a  home  and  in  this  address  an 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  nature  and  development  of 
life  in  a  river  is  dependent  on  these  three  fundamental  considerations. 

First,  for  an  overall  conception  of  a  river.  Water  falls  on  the 
earth  as  rain;  some  sinks  into  the  soil  and  after  passing  through  soil 
and  rock,  either  adds  to  the  large  underground  reservoirs  or  flow's  out 
again  lower  down  as  a  spring.  Most  of  the  water,  however,  runs  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  washing  away  loose  material  and  cutting  valleys 
or  channels  as  it  flows  downhill  and  ultimately  reaches  the  sea. 
Although,  as  rain,  it  is  almost  a  pure  water,  by  the  time  it  has  passed 
either  over  or  through  the  ground  it  has  dissolved  in  it  various  salts 
like  calcium  bicarbonate,  nitrates,  phosphates  and  it  is  also  charged 
with  colloidal  and  suspended  matter  such  as  peat,  clay  or  sand  particles. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  are  the  source  of  the 
mineral  food  of  plants  and  they  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance. 
In  fact  a  pure  water,  that  is,  one  with  little  or  nothing  in  it,  is  not 
productive  of  life  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  pure  streams  of  the 
mountains  the  fish  are  smaller  and  life  is  less  plentiful  than  in  the  lowland 
Lincolnshire  rivers. 

The  second  fundamental  concept  concerns  the  current.  The 
water  in  a  river  is  impermanent  as  it  is  passing  continuously  towards 
the  sea.  Organisms  living  in  it  will  be  passing  away  in  the  same 
manner  unless  they  have  some  method  of  resisting  the  flow  either  by 
swimming  continuously  against  the  current  as  the  fish  does,  or  by 
attaching  themselves  to  some  permanent  part  of  the  river  bed  as  many 
of  the  smaller  animals  and  the  plants  do.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  it  is 
the  organisms  of  the  river  bed  and  not  those  in  the  water  that  make  up 
the  important  living  communities.  The  faster  the  current,  the  more 
important  is  the  river  bed  as  the  principal  habitat  of  the  organisms, 
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and  it  also  follows  that  only  in  the  large,  slow  rivers,  can  there  be  any 
significant  community  in  the  water  itself.  Current  is  also  of  importance 
in  avoiding  stagnation  and  local  depletion  of  substances  necessary  to 
life.  It  is  possible  in  a  pool  or  a  lake  to  have  a  local  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  or  of  some  food  substance,  because  of  the  lack  of  movement  in 
the  water,  but  this  is  hardly  possible  in  a  normal  river  because  the 
watery  medium  in  contact  with  an  organism  is  constantly  changing. 
In  fact,  organisms  living  on  a  river  bed  are  rather  like  somebody  at 
the  side  of  a  conveyor  belt  which  is  bringing  continuously  new  supplies 
of  food  and  oxygen  and  all  the  organism  has  to  do  is  to  grab  a  portion. 

The  other  important  property  of  the  current  is  a  mechanical  one. 
A  fast  current  in  a  river  washes  away  any  sand,  and  can  in  times  of 
flood  move  even  rocks  and  boulders,  while  a  very  slow  flow  allows  sand 
and  even  fine  clay  silts  to  settle  on  the  river  bed.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
find  a  stony  river  bed  when  the  current  is  fast  and  a  muddy  bed  when 
the  current  is  slow.  It  is  also  obvious  that  there  will  be  more  rapid 
and  intimate  mixing  of  the  available  nutrients  and  the  oxygen  in  a  fast 
river  than  in  a  slow  one  so  that  for  area  of  a  river  bed,  a  fast  stream  is 
more  productive  than  a  slow  one. 

With  these  physical  characteristics  of  a  river  in  mind  let  us  consider 
next  the  inter-relationships  between  the  living  organisms  in  a  river 
and  those  things  essential  for  their  life  and  welfare,  namely  the  oxygen, 
the  food  and  the  type  of  home  and  opportunities  for  reproduction. 

Oxygen,  often  called  the  basis  of  fife,  is  dissolved  in  the  water  but 
is  scarce  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the  atmosphere.  Even  more 
important,  its  replacement  is  comparatively  slow,  especially  in  a  river, 
such  as  the  lower  Witham,  where  this  is  dependent  on  the  slow 
diffusion  from  the  atmosphere.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  usually 
a  more  prolific  source  available  and  that  is  the  oxygen  evolved  by  the 
photosynthesis  of  green  plants  in  the  hours  of  daylight.  It  was  shown 
as  long  ago  as  1930  that  in  shallow  streams  filled  with  green  plants 
there  was  a  very  considerable  daily  range  of  variation  of  oxygen  which 
was  at  a  maximum  very  much  above  the  saturation  value  in  the  afternoon 
and  at  a  minimum  at  sunrise,  due  entirely  to  the  activity  of  the  green 
plants.  Further,  as  with  land  plants,  the  amount  evolved  daily  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  absorption  by  the  same  plants  at  night  so  in  a 
natural  river  there  is  usually  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  other  living 
organisms.  The  special  circumstances  when  oxygen  users  greatly 
exceed  oxygen  producers  and  death  ensues  will  be  considered  later  in 
the  portion  entitled  “  Death.”  It  is  sufficient  here  to  emphasise  that 
for  a  well  balanced  healthy  community  green  plants  are  essential. 

Organisms  naturally  vary  in  their  oxygen  requirements.  It  would 
appear  that  what  are  known  as  coarse  fish  can  five  comfortably  in  a 
quite  small  concentration  of  oxygen  for  a  period,  while  trout  may  be 
asphyxiated  in  double  the  quantity.  This  is  only  a  guess  since  the 
requirements  of  trout  are  also  a  free  current  and  a  gravelly  bed  and 
these  are  invariably  correlated  with  a  high  though  variable  quantity  of 
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oxygen.  It  is  similar  with  the  smaller  organisms  though  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  the  tubificid  worms  and  the  chironomid  larvae 
(gnats)  are  abundant  in  foul  organic  mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
ponds  where  the  oxygen  is  extremely  scarce.  It  can  in  any  case  be 
safely  concluded  that  such  organisms  do  withstand  comfortably  these 
adverse  conditions. 

It  is  usual  in  biology  to  talk  about  food  chains  and  there  is  a  very 
complicated  one  in  water  which  I  will  endeavour  to  put  as  simply  as 
possible  though  this  means  considerable  omissions.  The  largest 
and  most  obvious  living  organism  in  a  river  is  the  fish  and  it  either  dies 
and  makes  organic  detritus  for  lowly  forms  of  life,  which  we  shall 
return  to  later,  or  is  food  for  birds,  a  few  mammals  and  man  and  other 
organisms  outside  the  watery  medium.  The  diet  of  fish  varies.  Pike 
and  large  trout  eat  smaller  fish,  while  trout  in  general  are  entirely 
carnivorous  and  subsist  on  snails,  freshwater  shrimp,  all  kinds  of 
insect  larvae  and  winged  insects  that  chance  to  be  within  reach.  Roach 
and  certain  other  coarse  fish  are,  as  any  angler  knows,  omnivorous, 
and  will  eat  insect  larvae,  worms,  seeds  and  bits  of  plants  though 
preferring  an  animal  diet.  In  this  country  carp  is  the  nearest  to  a 
vegetable  feeder,  though  a  foreign  relation,  the  Chinese  carp,  lives 
entirely  on  water  plants  or  grass.  The  welfare  of  a  fishery  is  thus 
proportional  to  the  food  available  and  the  only  effect  of  introducing 
more  fish  into  an  already  fully  fed  fishery  is  to  get  smaller,  though 
numerous,  fish,  a  state  which  seems  to  occur  in  the  River  Ancholme. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  many  stretches  of  the  Witham  the  yield  of  fish 
is  higher  than  natural  because  of  the  additional  food  supply  of  the 
anglers’  ground  bait. 

The  smaller  animals  also  feed  on  all  kinds  of  things;  there  are  the 
cannibals  such  as  the  dragonflies  and  certain  caddis  grubs;  there  are 
the  weed-eating  beetles  (though  this  group  is  not  important)  and  then 
there  are  the  algae-eating  groups  such  as  the  snails,  the  midge  larvae, 
many  caddis  and  ephemerids  and  finally  there  is  another  large  group 
which  includes  freshwater  shrimp,  crayfish,  loglouse,  gnat  larvae  and 
worms  which  lives  on  dead  organic  matter  or  detritus.  Thus  to  keep 
up  the  food  supply  of  the  fish  one  must  have  in  a  river  an  abundant 
supply  of  algae  first  of  all,  then  a  supply  of  dead  plant  and  animal 
remains  (and  here  comes  the  importance  of  the  water  weeds  and  the 
dead  leaves  of  trees)  and  a  certain  number  of  weeds  though  this  is  not 
essential. 

For  these  lowly  green  plants  or  perhaps  green  organisms  if  you 
think  of  a  plant  as  something  large,  the  essential  food  stuffs  are  water 
and  carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which  are  superabundant  and  (as  with 
land  plants)  certain  elements  which  are  absorbed  as  mineral  salts, 
namely,  nitrate,  phosphate,  calcium,  magnesium,  sulphate  and  minute 
quantities  of  other  elements.  These  may  be  and  usually  are,  supplied 
direct  through  drainage  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  rocks,  magnesium, 
calcium  and  sulphate,  being  largely  derived  from  this  source.  Hence 
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it  comes  about  that  rivers  whose  sources  lie  on  basic  chalk  and  lime¬ 
stone  soils  are  much  more  prolific  than  those  from  the  granite  rocks 
of  Wales  or  the  streams  of  Dartmoor.  The  former  are  hard  and 
neutral,  the  latter  soft  and  acid  and,  excellent  though  the  latter  are  for 
water  supply,  they  are  poor  in  terms  of  biological  production.  There 
are  no  acid  waters  in  Lincolnshire  except  perhaps  a  few  ditches  on 
Hatfield  Moor,  so  I  will  not  describe  the  flora  and  fauna  of  such  acid 
waters  which  differ  markedly  from  those  in  the  normal  basic  river. 

The  chief  source  of  the  nitrate  and  phosphate  is  the  dead  organic 
matter,  from  which  it  is  liberated  by  a  complicated  process  of  de¬ 
composition  which  must  now  be  briefly  mentioned.  As  well  as  the 
animal  group  referred  to  above,  organic  detritus  forms  the  food  of 
myriads  of  micro-organisms  of  which  the  principal  groups  are  the 
fungi  and  the  bacteria  which  in  contrast  to  the  algae  are  colourless, 
not  green,  so  they  cannot  obtain  carbon  from  the  dioxide  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  In  feeding  on  these  complex  organic  compounds,  the  micro¬ 
organisms  break  them  down  to  progressively  simpler  compounds  each 
species  usually  performing  one  step,  so  that  at  length  phosphate,  nitrate, 
sulphate  and  similar  mineral  salts  are  produced.  This  goes  on  in  the 
organic  silt  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  as  well  as  in  the  water  itself 
and  the  salts  diffuse  into  the  water,  thus  feeding  the  floating  plants, 
while  the  rooted  plants  absorb  food  direct  from  the  bottom  substratum 
in  which  they  are  rooted.  More  important  than  this  source  is  the 
drainage  water  from  the  land.  The  same  decomposing  process  goes 
on  in  the  soil  and  the  nitrate,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  phosphate,  thus 
formed  are  leached  out  of  the  soil  by  the  rain  water  and  so  find  their 
way  into  the  river.  Thus  it  follows  that  a  river  in  a  lowland  well 
cultivated  district  is  more  fertile  than  one  among  heath  or  moorland 
and  that  almost  every  river  becomes  steadily  more  fertile  as  it  flows 
to  the  sea. 

There  is  a  special  function  of  calcium  salts.  They  check  or 
neutralise  the  acid  produced  in  organic  decomposition  and  accelerate 
considerably  this  decomposition  and  this  is  another  factor  that  makes 
hard  water  streams  so  different  from  soft  water  ones.  Food  is,  however, 
on  the  whole,  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative  factor  as  very  few 
organisms  are  discriminate  in  their  diet;  all  they  need  is  plenty  of  it. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  factor  of  the  home  and  here  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  selection,  too  much  to  do  more  than  touch  on  here. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  acid  waters  have  different  communities  of 
plants  and  a  smaller  fauna  from  those  of  hard  waters.  The  conditions 
now  described  apply  only  to  hard  waters.  Of  all  the  causal  factors 
determining  the  biological  make  up  of  a  river  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  silt  is  the  most  important.  First,  a  river  such  as  the  upper 
Witham  near  Grantham,  drains  through  the  limestone  and  the  water  is 
clear  because  there  are  no  very  small  particles  in  the  drainage  water. 
Thus  light  penetrates  readily  to  a  fair  depth  and  the  green  plants  can 
assimilate  and  grow  in  quantity.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  drainage 
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is  from  the  boulder  clay  or  similar  material,  the  water  is  permanently 
cloudy  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  clay  particles  do  not  settle  readily 
and  consequently  there  is  not  sufficient  light  penetration  in  deeper 
parts  to  produce  much  plant  growth.  The  Ancholme  is,  because  of 
its  silt,  not  so  productive  as  the  upper  Witham. 

Otherwise,  the  amount  of  silt  deposited  in  a  river  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  current  and  the  plants  and  animals  sort 
themselves  out  into  those  living  in  swift  stony  places,  in  moderate 
sandy  and  gravelly  places  and  in  soft  muddy  or  silted  places.  These 
have  been  frequently  described  and  can  be  summarised  as  follows. 
In  swift  stony  places  such  as  the  Witham  near  Grantham  and  the 
upper  Gwash  the  dominant  plant  is  R.fluitans  and  R.  calcar eus*  with 
milfoil,  Apinm  nodiflorum  and,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  (E?ianthe 
fluviatilis ;  the  dominant  fish  are  trout  and  grayling;  the  dominant 
animals  shrimp,  caddis  and  mayflies  and  duns.  In  gravelly  rivers 
such  as  the  Bain  or  the  slower  parts  of  the  above  mentioned,  the  plants 
are  more  varied  but  Sparganium  simplex ,  Sagittaria ,  Callitriche  and 
Hippuris  are  very  common  and  the  buttercup  rare.  Barbel  are  some¬ 
times  found  together  with  trout,  dace,  chub  in  varying  amounts. 
Shrimp  and  caddis  are  still  common  but  molluscs,  w^ater-boatmen  and 
dragonflies  are  also  abundant.  The  algae  are  often  not  so  abundant 
here  as  in  the  non-silted  stretches. 

In  the  silted  portion  such  as  the  Ancholme  and  the  Foss  Dyke 
the  dominant  plants  are  pondweeds,  Elodea ,  water  lilies  and  they  are 
usually  present  in  such  quantities  that  they  have  to  be  cut  periodically. 
Roach  is  the  dominant  fish  while  bream  and  tench  seem  to  favour  the 
muddiest  and  slowest  flowing  stretches.  Because  of  the  smother  effect 
of  the  silt,  algae  are  far  less  abundant  than  in  the  last  twro  zones  but 
filamentous  forms  may  develop  extensively  on  the  surface.  The  fauna 
is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  snails,  alder  fly  larvae,  beetles, 
with  water  log-louse  and  leeches  less  common. 

Where  the  silt  is  extensive  its  composition  may  be  important  to 
the  fauna  though  not  to  a  great  extent  with  the  flora.  The  com¬ 
munities  mentioned  above  are  found  in  clean,  “  swreet  ”  silt.  If  the 
amount  of  organic  material  in  the  silt  is  great,  and  consequently  the 
oxygen  content  small,  the  tubificid  worms  and  the  red  chironomid 
larvae  dominate  the  community.  The  only  plant  that  seems  to  favour 
this  type  of  silt  is  the  hair-leaved  pondweed,  Potamogeton  pectinatus. 

Such  in  a  brief  outline  is  the  kind  of  life  living  in  a  natural  river 
such  as  anyone  would  delight  in  but,  as  with  so  much  of  our  natural 
beauty,  man  has  played  a  discreditable  part  in  producing  undesirable 
changes.  He  uses  water  for  all  kinds  of  things;  for  cleaning  himself, 
drinking,  navigation,  water  power  and  in  his  many  manufactures.  For 
all  these  purposes  he  has  altered  the  rivers  to  gain  his  ends  but  only 
its  use  in  manufacture  and  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  considered, 
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because,  after  using  it  he  too  often  allows  it  to  flow,  together  with  all 
the  dirt,  organic  filth,  silt  and  poisonous  compounds  direct  into  the 
nearest  stream. 


DEATH 

I  have  given  a  generalised  sketch  of  the  ecology  of  the  natural 
river  with  some  of  its  variations.  As  I  indicated  last  year  there  are 
many  interesting  biological  pursuits  for  the  naturalist,  in  the  studies 
of  the  inter-relationships  of  the  living  organisms  here.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  sad  thing  to  record  that  man  by  putting  into  the  rivers  in  great 
excess  all  kinds  of  filth  and  poison  has  in  many  cases  completely 
exterminated  the  natural  life  and  replaced  it  with  black  foul-smelling 
liquid  in  which  only  the  organisms  which  revel  in  unclean  and  noxious 
conditions  can  flourish. 

This  act  is  usually  termed  river  pollution  and  the  State  has  been 
for  many  years  trying,  rather  half-heartedly  and  with  very  limited 
success,  to  cure  this  disgrace.  In  my  opinion  the  reason  for  the  failure 
lies  to  a  great  extent  in  our  ignorance  and  lack  of  appreciation  as  to  what 
the  prevention  really  entails.  For  successfully  preventing  a  disease  it 
is  essential  to  know  not  only  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  but  also  the 
circumstances  which  produce  it  and  in  many  cases  the  causal  organisms. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  river  pollution  and  I  am  going  to  try 
to  give  you  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  my  experiences. 

Pollution  may  be  caused  by  many  things.  First  there  are  wastes 
of  the  human  habitation;  water  one  has  washed  in  with  its  soap,  its 
grease  and  its  thousand-and-one  other  things,  like  particles  of  food, 
together  with  our  bodily  wastes  which  in  towns  are  conveyed  away  by 
water.  I  shall  refer  to  this  as  domestic  pollution.  There  are  next  the 
waste  waters  of  our  manufactures ;  first  those  that  are  in  the  main  organic, 
as  for  example  those  from  breweries,  sugar  factories  and  all  food  pro¬ 
cessing  and  which  I  will  term  organic  pollution;  second  those  from 
gas  works,  metal  works  and  similar  places  which  are  directly  poisonous 
are  referred  to  as  toxic  pollution.  There  are  also  in  many  places  waste 
waters  heavily  charged  with  inert  mineral  matter  such  as  that  derived 
from  quarries  or  coal  mines.  This  is  called  mineral  pollution.  Finally 
there  are  certain  places  where  very  hot  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
river  and  this  is  referred  to  as  thermal  pollution.  Their  reactions  on 
the  life  of  a  river  are  different. 

First  the  effects  of  domestic  pollution  must  be  considered  and 
to  appreciate  these  one  must  recount  briefly  the  process  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  decomposition  of  organic  matter  referred  to  above.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  food  is  left  about,  it  becomes  mouldy  or  goes  bad  and 
develops  characteristic  odours.  The  organic  mass  has  provided  a  food 
substratum  for  certain  organisms  and  these  have  in  their  growth- 
activities  oxidised  some  of  the  complex  compounds.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  the  water.  The  organic  particles  are  being  used  and  changed 
by  many  varieties  of  organisms  and  at  length  only  simple  fully  oxidised 
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substances  like  carbon  dioxide,  nitrates  and  phosphates  remain.  In 
this  process  the  micro-organisms  like  all  other  forms  of  life  need 
oxygen.  It  was  noted  above  that  in  water,  oxygen  is  not  an  over 
plentiful  commodity  and  if  an  excess  of  organic  matter  finds  its  way 
into  a  river  the  oxygen  soon  gets  used  up  and  almost  all  other  organisms 
are  asphyxiated.  After  this  stage  is  reached  the  organisms  which  need 
free  oxygen  for  their  growth  can  no  longer  exist  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  another  community  which  obtains  oxygen  by  reducing  such 
substances  as  carbohydrates  to  methane  gas  or  sulphates  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  There  then  develop  in  the  water  poisonous  organic 
compounds,  hungry  for  oxygen  and  these  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
evil  smells  we  associate  with  filth  and  disease.  This  is  the  extreme 
case  of  domestic  pollution. 

If  domestic  pollution  from  a  large  town  has  produced  this  state  of 
affairs  in  its  river  and  the  water  is  examined,  one  will  find  there  a  film 
or  deposit  of  black  mud,  usually  teeming  with  bacteria  and  certain 
protozoa  like  Colpidium  which  are  capable  of  living  where  the  oxygen 
supply  is  very  small.  If  the  stream  is  free-flowing  certain  lowly  organ¬ 
isms  with  a  fungus-like  growth  and  termed  sewage  fungus  usually 
cover  the  bottom  and  all  submerged  objects,  and  if  there  are  no  poison¬ 
ous  compounds  present  the  tubificid  worm  and  the  red  chironomid 
larva  are  found  in  the  mud.  This  condition  of  the  river  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  polysaprobic  condition.  As  the  water  flows  away 
downhill,  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  continues,  a  little  free  oxygen 
returns  at  first  and  at  length  when  the  organic  matter  has  all  broken 
down,  the  river  is  said  to  have  repurified  itself  and  the  normal  plants 
and  animals  may  return.  Biological  changes  accompany  this  process. 
At  this  first  stage  in  the  decomposition  sewage  fungus  becomes  less 
plentiful  and  a  few  algae  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are 
Stigeoclonium  tenue ,  Nitzchia  palea  and  Gomphonema  parvulum  appear 
and  soon  become  dominant  in  very  large  numbers.  The  tubificids, 
the  chironomids  and  the  organic  silt  also  gradually  disappear  and  first 
the  water  log-louse,  then  leeches  and  then  snails  appear  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  The  next  recognisable  condition  is  characterised  by  very 
large  numbers  of  water  log-louse,  many  red  chironomids,  much  silt 
and  a  thick  growth  of  Stigeoclonium ,  Nitzchia  palea  and  Gomphonema 
parvulum  and  is  termed  the  a-mesosaprobic  while  a  later  stage  has 
water  log-louse  dominant,  chironomids  rare  and  snails  and  leeches 
very  common  and  is  termed  the  6-mesosaprobic.  In  the  6-meso- 
saprobic,  fish  such  as  roach  and  gudgeon  first  reappear.  Finally,  the 
repurified  zone  which  is  termed  the  oligosaprobic  is  characterised  by 
an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  caddis,  ephemerids,  water  shrimp  and 
similar  animals  and  an  alga  flora  in  which  Cocconeis ,  Chamaesiphon  and 
Ulvella  are  dominant.  It  seems  to  matter  little  what  the  original 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  river  were  and  what  the  natural  composition  of 
the  water  was,  the  same  succession  of  organisms  is  always  found.  A 
second  important  point  is  that  the  final  state  of  repurification  can 
never  be  the  same  as  the  originally  pure  river.  Nitrates,  phosphates 
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and  other  similar  compounds  have  been  added.  Usually  these  are  of 
value  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  stream  from  the  fishery 
aspect  though  from  the  drainage  point  of  view  the  increase  in  weed 
volume  may  be  undesirable.  Thus  domestic  wastes  need  not  be 
regarded  as  completely  evil  as  far  as  a  river  is  concerned,  if  steps  are 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  organic  breakdown  takes  place  before  the  liquid 
enters  the  river;  they  should  in  fact  be  welcomed  for  their  fertilising 
action. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  correlation  of  the  distribution  of  various 
species  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  oxygen,  silt  and  organic  content 
of  the  water  and  the  river  bed  gives  us  a  method  of  detecting  pollution 
which  has  several  advantages.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  few 
collections  of  the  smaller  animals  and  plants  in  a  river  to  be  able  to 
assess  the  strength  of  the  polluting  effluents;  sewage  fungus  and  tubifi- 
cids  generally  indicate  a  bad  state ;  dominant  log-louse  and  some  sewage 
fungus,  a  poor  state;  dominant  snails,  leeches  and  thick  algal  growth 
a  recovering  state,  and  shrimp,  ephemerids,  caddis  and  the  algae 
Cocconeis  and  Chamaesiphon  a  satisfactorily  recovered  state.  It  is  more 
usual  to  assess  a  pollution  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  water.  This  has  two  great 
defects ;  the  oxygen  is  so  variable  that  many  estimations  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  must  be  done  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value  and  a  water 
analysis  gives  the  composition  of  the  river  only  at  the  time  it  was  taken, 
whereas  the  biological  examination  shows  average  conditions  for  some 
time  past. 

Passing  to  organic  pollution  we  find  that  the  effects  on  the 
river  are  very  similar  to  domestic  pollution  with  two  significant 
differences.  The  first  is  that  their  effects  stretch  much  further  down 
the  river  because  the  organic  matter  is  more  concentrated  and  the 
effluent  of  considerably  greater  volume.  A  single  factory  may  have 
as  much  waste  as  the  whole  of  the  domestic  sewage  of  the  town  of 
10,000  in  which  it  may  be  situated.  A  second  reason  is  that  the 
organic  matter  is  not  so  mixed  and  is  frequently  not  sufficiently 
inoculated  with  the  organisms  that  can  break  it  down.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  is  an  effluent  from  a  beet  sugar  factory.  The  sewage 
fungus  growth  induced  by  the  organic  compounds  from  such  a  factory 
stretches  3 — 10  miles.  From  a  domestic  sewage  effluent  it  is  very  rare 
for  sewage  fungus  to  extend  more  than  a  mile.  Detection  of  such 
organic  pollution  is  on  the  same  lines  as  indicated  for  domestic 
pollution. 

Toxic  pollution  is  the  worst  of  all.  It  can  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  groups.  That  which  is  due  to  poisonous  organic  compounds 
which  are  ultimately  oxidised,  such  as  gas  liquors  and  sulphides,  and 
that  which  is  due  to  metallic  compounds  which  can  lose  their  toxicity 
only  by  dilution.  The  worst  example  of  this  is  copper.  The  effect 
of  these  metals  on  the  life  in  a  river  is  through  direct  killing.  The 
killing  may  be  wholesale  and  fish,  insect  larvae,  smaller  animals,  many 
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plants  and  even  the  bacteria  die  as  is  probably  the  case  with  chlorine ; 
or  it  may  be  partial  and  destroy  only  certain  groups  as,  for  example, 
copper,  which  is  most  toxic  to  the  smaller  animals,  or  arsenic  which 
kills  the  weeds  first.  Yet,  whichever  group  the  poison  overcomes,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  wrecking  the  biological  balance  and  destroying 
the  natural  life  of  the  stream. 

Mineral  pollution  is  probably  more  unsightly  than  dangerous. 
It  has  two  effects:  light  is  cut  down  so  that  no  plants  can  grow  and 
the  green  plants  present  cannot  aerate  the  water;  the  coarser  silts 
settle  on  the  river  bed  and  may  smother  the  animals  or  their  eggs. 
Only  a  biological  examination  in  every  case  can  assess  the  real  damage 
done. 

Thermal  pollution  is  in  the  same  category.  In  the  cold  months 
the  warmer  water  may  be  beneficial  and  produce  rapid  growth  of  all 
organisms.  This  pollution  can  be  harmful  only  if  it  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  water  above  the  optimum,  i.e.  the  ideal  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  given  organism.  This  optimum  varies  for  every 
species ;  it  is  lower  for  trout  than  for  roach  and  the  trouble  is  that  so  far 
there  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  what  this  may  be.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  a  lot  more  careful  work  on  this  point,  especially  as  in  the  only 
case  which  has  been  carefully  investigated,  the  facts  contradicted  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  higher  temperature  led  to  more 
deoxygenation. 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  biological  assessment  provided  the 
clue  to  the  solution  of  certain  cases  of  gross  pollution.  The  Churnet 
is  organically  polluted  at  Leek  and  has  copper  in  the  river  at  Froghall 
and  Oakamoor.  Abundant  tubificids,  sewage  fungus  and  chironomids 
showed  a  gross  organic  pollution  to  Consall  (six  miles  below  Leek), 
while  log-louse  dominant  above  Froghall  (two  miles  further  down) 
showed  the  river  to  be  recovering  there.  The  complete  extermination 
of  the  animals  together  with  scarcely  any  algae,  showed  toxic  pollution 
from  the  first  outfall-pipe  of  a  copper  works  and  though  the  algae 
returned  in  about  a  mile  the  animals  were  virtually  absent  both  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Churnet  and  in  ten  miles  of  the  Dove,  after  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Churnet,  demonstrating  clearly  the  serious  and  far 
reaching  effect  of  the  copper  salts.  In  the  whole  of  this  stretch  the 
dissolved  oxygen  was  high  and  for  years  chemists  making  the 
ordinary  water  analyses  reported  the  water  as  satisfactory. 

The  Trent  shows  gross  pollution  by  the  virtual  absence  of  plants 
and  animals  below  Stoke,  but  the  succession  downstream  of  tubificids, 
log-louse,  leeches,  molluscs,  shrimp  and  caddis  and  the  successive 
dominance  of  sewage  fungus,  Stigeoclonium ,  Nitzchia  palea  and 
Cocconeis  give  a  picture  of  gradually  better  conditions  with  the  fish 
first  returning  at  the  end  of  the  N.  palea  dominant  stage  which  occurred 
twelve  miles  below  Stoke.  The  Tame  fauna  and  flora  show  both 
organic  and  toxic  pollution  throughout  its  length  while  a  consideration 
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of  the  biology  after  the  confluence  of  Trent  and  Tame  showed  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  Trent  for  six  miles  to  well  below  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

The  disgraceful  condition  of  rivers  like  the  Tame,  the  Irwell,  the 
Don  and  even  the  Bottesford  Beck  naturally  raises  the  question  why 
cannot  this  be  prevented  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
120  miles  of  completely  dead  water  out  of  the  400  in  the  Trent,  one 
may  be  justified  in  asking:  has  anything  been  done?  What  I  am  now 
going  to  say  will,  I  trust,  give  new  hope  that  ultimately  serious 
pollution  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Put  briefly  the  problem  is  to  remove  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently 
as  possible  all  the  impurities  from  the  water  after  it  has  been  used. 
These  impurities  can  be  grouped  into  three  classes  according  to  their 
particle  size.  There  are  the  solid  particles  which  one  may  see  and 
which  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  if  left  standing.  There  are 
next  particles  too  small  to  settle  and  which  remain  as  a  suspended 
cloud  in  any  liquid.  Examples  of  these  are  starch  and  certain  clays. 
These  are  called  colloids.  The  third  class  comprise  those  that  are 
still  smaller  and  which  like  salt  actually  disappear  or  dissolve  in  the 
water.  They  are  the  solutes.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
remove  the  solids ;  quite  impossible  except  at  prohibitive  cost  to  remove 
the  solutes  and  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  remove  the  colloids.  On 
a  sewage  purification  works  the  largest  particles  are  first  removed  by 
screening;  next  the  liquid  is  passed  into  large  tanks  where  the  solids 
are  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  removed  as  sludge.  The  sludge 
is  drained  and  the  liquid  therefrom  returned  to  circulation.  The  next 
problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  colloids  in  the  liquid  from  the  settling  tank. 
These  consist  largely  of  organic  particles  which  can  be  broken  down 
by  micro-organisms  most  satisfactorily  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
This  is  usually  done  by  passing  the  liquid  in  a  thin  film  over  a  pile  of 
clinker  or  other  porous  mineral  matter  and  as  the  liquid  passes  through, 
a  growth  of  micro-organisms  covering  all  the  stones,  acts  on  the  colloidal 
organic  matter  as  previously  described.  The  result  is  a  considerably 
purified  effluent,  that  is,  provided  it  is  not  passed  through  too  rapidly. 
This  method  has  proved  very  satisfactory  with  domestic  pollution. 
Though  it  can  work  quite  well,  it  has  been  a  failure  with  strong  organic 
trade  waste  but  this  is  either  because  the  waste  kills  the  bacteria  by  its 
strength  or  it  does  not  contain  all  the  materials  that  the  micro-organisms 
need  for  a  perfect  diet.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  these  same 
liquors  are  mixed  with  domestic  sewage,  thus  giving  the  micro¬ 
organisms  all  they  need  in  the  way  of  food  stuffs,  purification  can  be 
carried  out  satisfactorily  and  is  often  greater  for  the  combination  of 
the  two  than  for  either  separately. 

The  method  for  effluent  purification  is  thus  known  and  failure 
to  avoid  river  pollution  is  largely  due  to  three  things.  First  inadequate 
time  allowed  for  the  liquid  to  oxidise  when  passing  through  the  filters ; 
second  (which  is  allied  to  the  first)  insufficient  area  of  purification  plant. 
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This  is  usually  a  matter  of  economics  as  nobody  likes  spending  money 
from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  benefit.  The  third  is  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  apparatus  works.  This  is  a  biological  process 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  comment  that  such  plants  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  engineers;  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  are  they  in  charge  of 
qualified  chemists  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  men  with 
biological  knowledge  of  a  process  that  is  primarily  biological,  hardly 
exist. 

Toxic  pollution  has  its  own  particular  problems  and  some  kind  of 
neutralisation  chemically  may  be  necessary,  but  even  in  those  cases 
much  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  few  years.  If  pollution  is  to  be 
prevented  then  public  opinion  must  be  prepared  to  devote  more  money, 
space  and  time  on  the  process.  Millions  of  pounds  are  spent  on 
making  a  water  supply  completely  safe  but  even  thousands  are  grudged 
on  purifying  it  for  a  downstream  neighbour. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  the  special  problems  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  most  disgraceful  case  of  stream  pollution  is  the  Bottesford  Beck, 
into  which  flow  the  gas  liquors  of  Scunthorpe,  though  the  volume  of 
the  Trent  is  so  fast  at  its  confluence  that  this  Beck  does  not  appear  to 
alter  anything  in  the  main  river.  Thus  the  plea  will  probably  be  put 
forward  that  it  is  not  worth  spending  money  on  it. 

The  Trent  is  tidal  in  Lincolnshire  and  it  has  virtually  lost  its 
salmon.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  problem  of  first  magnitude  which 
I  trust  will  one  day  be  solved.  The  smaller  limestone  streams  are 
threatened  very  little  and  are  still  charming  fishing  streams  and  a 
profitable  place  for  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  flora  and 
fauna.  Although  I  have  been  able  to  use,  in  certain  cases,  the  nature 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  to  assess  the  state  of  a  river,  information  of  the 
habits  and  the  distribution  of  fresh  water  organisms  in  more  and  still 
more  places,  will  build  up  our  knowledge  on  a  sounder  footing. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  of  the  slow-flowing  fenland  rivers. 
There  is  one  very  important  pollution  here  and  that  is  connected  with 
the  silt  and  not  with  matter  in  solution  or  suspension.  In  these  slow- 
flowing  streams,  all  fine  particles  whether  derived  from  soil,  from 
decaying  and  dead  plants  or  from  organic  and  domestic  pollution, 
deposit  on  the  bed  and  gradually  accumulate.  Here  at  the  bottom 
they  are  being  decomposed  and  if  they  are  purified  nearly  as  fast  as 
they  are  deposited,  all  is  well.  If,  however,  the  accumulation  is 
faster  than  the  purification,  the  zone  of  water  above  this  silt  becomes 
deoxygenated  and,  in  hot  weather  and  low  water,  this  deoxygenated 
zone  may  become  extensive  enough  to  cause  a  fish  mortality.  Yet 
except  for  these  occasional  disasters  the  river  may  be  quite  a  good 
fishery.  A  domestic  or  organic  pollution,  or  even  natural  organic 
remains,  may  be  causing  the  accumulation  of  organic  silt  unnoticed 
for  many  years  before  its  evil  is  made  evident  by  a  fish  mortality. 
What  practical  steps  need  to  be  made  to  prevent  excess  deposit, 
whether  by  dredging  periodically  or  removal  of  obstructions,  or 
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increasing  the  current,  is  another  of  the  problems  awaiting  investigation 
and  solution. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  general  picture  of  life  in  our 
rivers  and  the  unnatural  death  through  man’s  neglect.  I  maintain 
that  to  solve  this  problem  of  pollution  prevention  we  must  spend  more 
time  and  materials  on  proper  and  adequate  treatment  plants  but  even 
more  important  we  must  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
both  the  problem  and  its  effects  and,  most  important  of  all,  its  biolog¬ 
ical  nature  and  if  what  I  have  said  makes  even  the  smallest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  end  we  all  have  at  heart,  then  my  time  has  not  been 
wasted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

1951. 

The  steady  growth  and  progress  of  the  Union  has  been  maintained 
during  1951.  It  was  again  pleasing  to  note  keen  interest  among  the 
members  and  an  increased  tendency  to  show  special  interest  in  one 
particular  subject.  The  Union’s  greatest  need  at  the  moment  is  for 
members  to  develop  special  interests  and  intensively  to  follow  one  line 
of  study.  There  are  great  opportunities  in  Lincolnshire  for  specialists 
in  all  fields.  Field  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  winter 
lectures  satisfactorily  supported.  The  membership  figure  remained 
almost  constant;  a  gratifying  fact  in  view  of  the  increased  subscription 
which  has  now  applied  for  two  years. 

No  significant  progress  has  been  made  with  the  publication  of 
County  Brochures.  Pressure  of  other  work  has  slowed  up  the  work 
of  the  various  authors  concerned  but  manuscripts  are  moving  forward. 
The  Bird  Brochure  should  be  ready  this  year.  The  County  Flora 
grows  steadily  under  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons’  guidance  but  more  volunteers 
are  necessary  to  push  the  field  work  forward,  particularly  in  the  coastal 
areas.  The  President’s  scheme  for  the  re-division  of  the  County  has 
been  left  for  the  time  being  until  the  sub-committee  can  give  the 
necessary  time  to  study  the  problem  in  detail.  Miss  Waterhouse 
continues  to  make  good  progress  with  the  Fungus  Flora. 

The  Geological  Section  has  been  reorganised  during  the  year. 
Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  c.b.e.,  d.sc.,  remains  the  President  and 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  appoint  recorders  in  the  two  large  administrative 
divisions  of  the  County — Lindsey  and  Kesteven.  Mr.  T.  B.  Parks,  of 
Ulceby,  has  undertaken  this  work  in  the  north  and  Mr.  V.  D.  Dennison, 
b.sc.,  of  Ruskington,  for  the  south.  Already  this  system  has  proved 
helpful  and  useful  work  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

On  the  financial  side  the  Union  is  in  a  satisfactory  position  although 
on  the  General  Account  expenditure  exceeded  income  by  £1  19s.  6d. 
and  the  balance  on  31st  December  was  £68  2s.  lOd.  against 
£70  2s.  4d.  for  1950.  Ordinary  Members’  subscriptions  have  reached 
the  record  figure  of  £115  16s.,  an  increase  of  £25  12s.  6d.  on  last  year. 
Administrative  expenses  continue  to  increase;  the  position  has  been 
worse  following  the  increase  in  the  postage  rate  on  circulars  on  1st 
June  which  added  a  further  £9  per  annum  to  the  postage  account. 
The  cost  per  member  of  administration  is  now  4  Id  and  of  printing  3  6d, 
which  completely  absorbs  the  annual  subscription  of  7  6d,  leaving  nothing 
for  other  work.  Donations  to  the  Publication  Fund  have  again 
dropped — only  £12  11s.  6d.  was  contibuted.  This  necessitates  a 
substantial  grant  from  the  General  Fund  to  meet  the  cost  of  printing 
the  Transactions.  The  Publication  Fund  shows  a  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  £139  2s.  2d.,  largely  due  to  sales  of  back  parts  of 
Transactions  this  year  amounting  to  £6  4s.  8d.;  to  sales  of  Geology  of 
Lincolnshire ,  £12  13s.,  and  to  a  donation  of  £6  16s.  lOd.  from  the 
Grimsby  and  District  Antiquarian  and  Naturalists’  Society,  which 
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Society  has  unfortunately  had  to  close  down  and  passed  the  balance 
of  its  funds  to  the  L.N.U.  The  remainder  of  the  balance  is  from  earlier 
sales  of  publications  that  have  accumulated  to  form  a  fund  for  further 
brochures.  £139  may  seem  highly  satisfactory  as  a  balance  but  more 
than  this  sum  will  be  required  to  print  the  Bird  Brochure  which  is 
estimated  at  £150.  Donations  to  the  Publication  Fund  are,  therefore, 
vital  if  our  publication  policy  is  to  be  carried  out.  Life  members, 
subscriptions  and  bequests  amount  to  £182  10s.  5d.  (two  additional 
life  subscriptions  have  been  invested  during  1951).  The  total  balances 
of  the  Union  at  31st  December,  1951,  amounted  to  £389  15s.  5d. 
compared  with  £348  8s.  last  year — an  increase  of  £41  7s.  5d. 

Field  Meetings. 

The  249th  meeting  on  19th  May  was  held  in  the  popular  Limber- 
Brocklesby  area  by  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  Mr.  Reg. 
May  met  and  conducted  the  party  and  was  able  to  introduce  many 
interesting  birds  at  their  nests.  As  on  previous  occasions  the  meeting 
attracted  a  large  attendance.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  New  Inn,  Limber. 
Holywell  Wood  was  visited  for  the  250th  meeting  on  16th  June  by 
kind  permission  of  Major  the  Hon.  Mountjoy  Fane,  T.D.  This 
attractive  country,  already  scheduled  as  part  of  a  National  Nature 
Reserve,  provided  much  of  interest  to  the  botanists.  Some  members 
visited  the  quarries  in  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  at  Clipsham  by 
permission  of  D.  Davenport-Handley,  Esq.,  j.p.  The  party  was  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  E.  K.  Wherry  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Fenton.  Tea 
was  taken  at  the  Ram  Jam  Inn,  Stretton.  For  the  251st  meeting  on 
7th  July  members  visited  the  Osgodby  Moor,  near  Market  Rasen. 
This  area  of  waste  land  and  woodland  proved  another  rich  field  for 
the  botanists  and  indeed  for  all  branches  of  study.  Members  were 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Mr.  T.  H.  Court  and 
Miss  M.  N.  Tyson.  Tea  was  arranged  at  the  White  Hart  Cafe,  Market 
Rasen.  A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  was  held  on  the  Dunholme 
Field  Station  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  on  the  evening 
of  July  11th.  Dr.  Raymond  Hull  explained  some  of  the  research  on 
sugar-beet  diseases  in  progress  at  the  Station  and  with  members  of  his 
staff  conducted  parties  round  the  experimental  plots  and  laboratories. 
Refreshment  was  very  kindly  provided  by  Mrs.  Hull  and  helpers  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  On  Thursday,  16th  August  the  252nd 
meeting  was  held  on  Kirton  and  Frampton  Marshes,  near  Boston. 
The  party  assembled  at  the  Kirton  Agricultural  Institute  and  proceeded 
to  the  marshes  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Cooper  and  Miss 
Barbara  Hopkins.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace  later  met  the  party  at  the  Institute 
where  Mr.  J.  Hargrave,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Miss  Hopkins  demonstrated 
chemical  and  entomological  work  in  progress.  Tea  was  arranged  at 
Kirton.  The  annual  bird  migration  meeting,  this  year  at  Cleethorpes 
and  Humberston,  was  held  on  15th  September.  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  met 
the  party  and  Mr.  A.  Gordon  again  provided  refreshment  at  his 
bungalow  on  the  Humberston  foreshore.  Tea  was  arranged  at  the 
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Seacroft  Hotel.  The  Fungus  Foray  at  Linwood  Warren  on  13th 
October  provided  a  rich  harvest  of  specimens  that  are  identified  and 
listed  in  the  mycological  report.  The  success  of  the  meeting  owed 
much  to  the  previous  preparation  by  the  guides.  Miss  G.  M.  Water- 
house,  Miss  M.  N.  Tyson  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Court.  Tea  was  arranged 
at  the  White  Hart  Cafe,  Market  Rasen. 

References  to  detailed  observations  made  at  these  meetings  are 
found  in  the  Sectional  Officers’  reports. 

Lecture-Demonstrations. 

On  13th  January,  at  Lincoln  Technical  College,  the  President 
(Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher)  introduced  the  subject  of  the  division  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  for  the  purposes  of  Natural  History  record  and  research.  This 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  discussion  and  the  results  are  to  be  further 
examined.  On  7th  April  at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College,  Professor 
H.  P.  Moon,  of  University  College,  Leicester,  gave  a  fascinating  lecture 
on  “  Freshwater  animals  and  their  life  problems.”  This  was  followed 
by  a  full  and  interesting  discussion.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  L.N.U., 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  and  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Birds  was  arranged  on  3rd  November  at  the  Lincoln 
Technical  College.  Mr.  Philip  Brown,  Director  of  Watchers  and 
Sanctuaries  for  the  R.S.P.B.,  showed  two  remarkable  films  in  colour 
of  Minsmere  Nature  Reserve,  Suffolk  and  the  newly-established 
breeding-colony  of  Avocets  at  Havergate  Island.  Mr.  J.  F.  D. 
Hargreaves  presided. 

Sectional  Officers’  Reports. 

A  full  programme  of  reports  was  presented  at  this  meeting  at  the 
Lincoln  Technical  College  on  1st  December.  Those  contributing 
were  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  (botany).  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  (mycology), 
Mr.  H.  M.  Small  (general  entomology),  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  (coleoptera), 
Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  (arachnology),  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  (ornithology), 
Mr.  T.  B.  Parks  and  Mr.  V.  D.  Dennison  (geology)  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Steele  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam  (photography).  The  reports  were 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  many  cases  by  specimens  and  photographs. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Lincoln  Technical 
College  on  17th  March.  At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  meeting 
Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher  was  invited  and  agreed  to  continue  in  office  as 
President  for  a  further  year.  Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis  was  re-elected 
President-elect.  The  following  six  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  were  elected:  Professor 
W.  D.  Evans,  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  Mr.  R.K. 
Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  A.  Roebuck.  A  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  natural  history  divisions  of  the 
County.  The  President  delivered  his  address  on  “  The  Naturalist 
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and  his  contribution  to  biological  knowledge.”  The  President  was 
thanked  for  his  address  and  for  his  work  for  the  Union  during  his  year 
of  office  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis. 

Membership. 

The  total  membership  shows  an  increase  of  five  on  last  year.  The 
details  are  as  follows : — 

Life  Members  . .  . .  . .  18  | 

Ordinary  Members  . .  . .  . .  304  ^55 

Junior  Members  . .  . .  30 

Groups  in  membership  . .  . .  3  ) 

Two  Life  Members  (one  by  transfer  from  Ordinary  member¬ 
ship),  22  Ordinary  Members  and  10  Junior  Members  were  elected 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  losses  by  resignation  and  lapsed 
subscriptions. 

The  following  have  been  elected  during  1951 : — 

Life  Members: 

Miss  M.  N.  Read,  30  Louth  Road,  Horncastle. 

Dr.  R.  E.  M.  Pilcher,  m.a.,  39  Spilsby  Road,  Boston. 

Ordinary  Members: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Allwood,  Red  Leas,  North  Cockerington,  Louth. 
Miss  D.  Barlow,  121  Hykeham  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Beesley,  b.sc.,  10  London  Road,  Boston. 

Miss  C.  Carter,  14  Wallis  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cox,  20  Clarke  Street,  Scunthorpe. 

Miss  M.  Dickson,  m.a.,  Kesteven  Training  College,  Stoke  Roch- 
ford,  Grantham. 

Miss  M.  Fraser,  s.r.n.,  s.c.m.,  182  Ashby  Road,  Scunthorpe. 

Mr.  W.  F.  V.  Harries,  b.a.,  56  Willingham  Road,  Market  Rasen. 
Miss  B.  A.  Hopkins,  The  Agricultural  Institute,  Kirton,  Boston. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  R.  Gates,  b.sc.,  46  Richmond  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  Lucitt,  10  Lincoln  Road,  Horncastle. 

Miss  S.  A.  Martin,  29  Boultham  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Pool,  Vicarage  Road,  Messingham,  Scunthorpe. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Porter,  Tattershall,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  F.  Scott,  16  Ickworth  Road,  Sleaford. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Barclays  Bank,  Wainfleet,  Skegness. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson,  16  Dudley  Street,  Grimsby. 

Mrs.  K.  F.  R.  Wells-Cole,  10  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  Witting,  23  Wallis  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Miss  P.  L.  Wright,  b.sc.,  231  Newark  Road,  Lincoln. 

Junior  Members: 

C.  Black,  8  Rosina  Grove,  Grimsby. 

J.  E.  R.  Burgess,  18  Princes  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Lewis  Carroll,  124  Blundell  Avenue,  Cleethorpes. 
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D.  Gill,  8  Poplar  Grove,  Cleethorpes. 

C.  A.  Landymore,  477  Grimsby  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

D.  Rushby,  15  Warneford  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  A.  E.  Sansbury,  Warden’s  House,  Bishop’s  Hostel,  Lincoln. 

Miss  H.  M.  Sansbury,  Warden’s  House,  Bishop’s  Hostel,  Lincoln. 

J.  Wiseman,  Clytha,  Dene  Road,  Weelsby  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

A.  Wilcox,  29  Gresham  Street,  Lincoln. 

In  conclusion  it  is  my  pleasure  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Union 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  year’s  programme. 
Many  have  readily  granted  leave  for  the  members  to  visit  their  fine 
estates;  others  have  made  the  local  contacts  and  arrangements  and 
worked  out  the  small  details  in  the  field  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  To  all  these  individuals  we  are  deeply  grateful.  On  the 
secretarial  side  I  have  again  been  assisted  by  my  two  volunteers, 
named  in  my  last  report  but  who  wish  from  henceforth  to  remain 
anonymous;  to  them  I  owe  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude.  To  our 
President,  serving  the  Union  for  a  second  year  in  that  office,  we  ow’e 
much  for  his  thoughtful  leadership  and  his  keen  interest  in  every 
activity  of  the  Union.  Although  living  in  Nottinghamshire  he  has 
attended  a  high  percentage  of  the  meetings  and  has  only  been  prevented 
from  coming  by  pressing  business  rather  than  distance.  The  botanical 
section  is  specially  grateful  to  the  President  for  his  lead  and  encourage¬ 
ment  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  can  count  on  his  continued  interest  and 
active  support  for  the  County  Flora. 


SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS 

BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

After  a  very  wet  winter  and  sunless  spring  everything  was  much 
later  in  flowering  than  usual.  By  the  end  of  May  spring  flowers  were 
making  a  start  but  it  was  June  before  there  was  any  mass  of  flowers. 

At  Limber  on  May  19th,  April  conditions  were  still  in  force; 
Barren  Strawberry  ( Potentilla  sterilis ),  Lady’s  Mantle  (Alchemilla 
vestita )  and  Primroses  (. Primula  vulgaris)  were  seen. 

In  June  an  enjoyable  day  was  spent  at  Holywell  with  limestone 
plants  on  well  worked  ground.  Purple  Milk  Vetch  (. Astragalus  danicus ), 
Wood  Vetch  ( Vida  sylvatica ),  Frog,  Fragrant  and  Butterfly  Orchises 
( Habenaria  viridis,  conopsea  and  chlorantha )  and  an  early  variety  of  the 
Autumn  Gentian  ( Gentiana  Amarella )  w*ere  among  those  recorded. 

At  Osgodby,  a  wonderfully  fine  day  made  the  Moor  and  adjoining 
woods  a  good  hunting  ground.  Part  of  the  area  of  sandy  acid  soil  was 
under  cultivation  before  the  war,  but  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  been 
going  back  to  natural  conditions  and  many  sand-loving  plants  were 
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flourishing.  Sand  Spurrey  ( Spergularia  rubra),  Smooth  Cat’s-ear 
(. Hypochaeris  glabra ),  Least  Cudweed  ( Filago  minima ),  Wood  Cudweed 
(' Gnaphalium  sylvaticum),  Lesser  Broomrape  ( Orobanche  minor)  and 
Mountain  Fern  ( Thelypteris  oreopteris)  were  all  seen  here.  The 
Forestry  Commission  have  now  (1952)  planted  trees  on  most  of  this 
ground.  The  woods  already  under  their  care  were  also  visited,  and 
some  patches,  left  for  natural  regeneration,  showed  much  of  interest 
including  Lesser  Wintergreen  ( Pyrola  minor),  Cottongrass  ( Eriophorum 
angustifolium),  Alder  Buckthorn  (. Rhamnus  Frangula).  A  flowery 
meadow  with  a  few  bog  plants  had  a  lovely  mass  of  the  heath  form  of 
Spotted  Orchis  (O.  ericetorum).  On  the  way  home  a  few  members 
found  Corn  Cockle  ( Lychnis  Githago),  Imperforate  St.  John’s-wort 
(. Hypericum  dubium),  Orpine  (. Sedum  Telephium)  and  Rough  Hawks- 
beard  ( Crepis  biennis). 

Frampton  Marsh,  a  huge  expanse  of  foreshore,  which  we  had  not 
time  to  explore  thoroughly,  held  most  of  the  usual  saltmarsh  plants. 
Some  of  the  party  collected  a  few  plants  inland.  Sea  Purslane  ( Obione 
portulacoides),  Starwort  ( Arenaria  peploides),  Celery  ( Apium  graveolens). 
Sea  Wormwood  (. Artemisia  maritima),  Sea  Lavender  (. Limonium  vulgar e 
and  L.  binervosum),  Vervein  ( Verbena  officinalis),  Shrubby  Sea-blite 
( Suaeda  fruticosa),  Distant  sedge  ( Car  ex  distans).  Cord  grass  ( Spartina 
stricta)  besides  the  hybrid  S’.  Townsendii  (which  is  spreading  from 
being  planted  by  Kirton  Agricultural  Institute  to  reclaim  the  mud). 

Plenty  of  plants  were  still  in  flower  at  Humberston  both  on  the 
foreshore  and  beside  a  dyke  behind  the  bungalows.  Nothing  fresh 
was  reported  except  some  Oxford  Ragwort  ( Senecio  squalidus ),  but  a 
good  number  were  worth  finding. 

At  the  Fungus  Foray  at  Linwood  Warren  it  was  too  late  to  find 
many  flowers  but  some  interesting  ground  was  covered.  Kidney 
Vetch  ( Anthyllis  Vulneraria)  among  young  trees  on  sandy  ex-agricultural 
land  was  a  surprise  and  presumably  introduced  from  elsewhere. 
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Car  ex  ericetorum 

Div. 

Hieracium  eboracense 

55 

Rumex  acetosella 

var.  tenuiflorus 

55 

2  ( conf '.  E.  Nelmes,  Kew). 

7  {det.  P.  Sell,  Cambrigde). 

7  &  14  (conf.  J.  E.  Lousley). 


New  Records  for  V-C  53  (S.  Lincs.). 


Dryopteris  Borreri  Div. 

Limonium  binervosum  ,, 

New  District  Records. 

Acer  as  anthropophora 
Artemisia  absinthium 
Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum 


13  (conf.  A.  H.  G.  Alston). 

17  (conf.  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher). 

Div.  16  M.  E.  &  E.J.G. 

6 

15  R.  &  B.H. 


55 
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Avena  pratensis 
Carex  disticha 
Crepis  biennis 
Dryopteris  Borreri 
Juncus  Gerardi 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Molinia  caerulea 
Oenanthe  aquatica 
Potamogeton  densns 
Sedurn  Telephium 
Sene  do  radiatus 
Silene  anglica 

,,  quinquevulnera 
Tilia  cor  data 
Verbena  officinalis 
Vida  lathy roides 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 


33 

33 


33 

33 

33 


33 


4 

10  M.N.R. 

7  M.E.  &  E.J.G. 

4  &  8 
3 
3 
6 
6 

10  M.N.R.  &  E.J.G. 
7  M.E.G. 

12  M.M.H. 

7 

2 

16 

17  R.E.T. 

6 


M.E.G.  — Miss  M.  E.  Gibbons. 

E.J.G.  — Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

R.  &  B.H.  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Howitt. 
M.N.R.  — Miss  M.  N.  Read. 

M.M.H.  — Miss  M.  M.  Haslam 

R.E.T.  — Miss  R.  E.  Taylor. 


MYCOLOGY. 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

The  fungus  foray  this  year  was  held  at  Linwood  Warren.  The 
last  time  an  L.N.U.  foray  took  place  in  this  area  was  in  September 
1897,  when  55  species  were  identified.  This  year  93  wTere  named  and 
of  these  25  wrere  in  the  1897  list.  As  our  meeting  wTas  in  October  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  September  species  were  over.  The  beautiful 
weather  during  the  preceding  week  encouraged  a  large  gathering  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  divide  the  party  into  three.  One  group 
under  Mr.  Court’s  guidance  explored  a  small  mixed  wood  on  the 
Tealby  Road  and  gradually  worked  their  way  eastwards  and  south  over 
the  hill  to  the  north  side  of  the  Warren.  In  the  wood  milk  caps  were 
very  common,  particularly  a  pale  greyish-lilac  one  (. Lactarius glycyosmus ). 
Meanwhile  two  other  groups  led  by  Miss  Tyson  and  Miss  Waterhouse 
collected  in  the  woods  south  of  the  Legsby  Road.  These  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  pine  and  birch  near  the  road,  and  many  of  the  fungi  common 
under  such  trees  were  found,  for  example,  the  pale  yellow  Russula 
(. R .  ochroleuca ),  Paxillus  involutus ,  and  many  boleti.  We  were  interested 
to  find,  almost  side  by  side,  the  two  edible  bolets  figured  together  on 
the  same  page  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  bulletin  ‘  Edible  and 
Poisonous  Fungi,’  namely  Boletus  scaber  and  B.  versipellis.  The  other 
edible  boletus  present  was  the  ‘  penny  bun  ’  ( B .  edulis ).  Altogether 
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nine  different  boleti  were  found,  four  being  new  records  for  division  7. 
Another  edible  fungus  in  this  wood  was  the  tawny  grisette  ( Amanitopsis 
fulva ),  particularly  large  specimens  being  gathered. 

As  we  turned  away  from  the  road  the  wood  contained  more  oaks, 
and  the  ground  flora  changed  somewhat.  On  many  of  the  stumps 
left  after  felling,  a  leathery,  whitish  bracket  fungus,  with  a  labyrinth  of 
holes  on  the  underside,  was  found  in  all  stages  of  development.  It  was 
Daedalea  quercina ,  common  on  oak.  Unfortunately,  drizzle  set  in 
during  the  afternoon  which  made  it  difficult  to  collect  things  in  the 
wet  undergrowth.  After  an  excellent  tea  at  the  White  Hart  in  Market 
Rasen  we  were  able  to  examine  the  splendid  array  of  collected  specimens 
laid  out  on  tables.  Such  a  display  is  always  a  great  advantage  after  a 
foray,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  management  for  making  this  possible. 
Interesting  finds  were  Polystictus  zonatus ,  a  stump  flap  very  like  the 
common  agate  stump  flap  (P.  versicolor )  but  without  the  varied  colours ; 
a  little,  crumpled,  rose-coloured  agaric,  half  buried  amongst  decayed 
oak  leaves  in  a  ditch,  Laccaria  tortilis ,  a  close  relative  of  the  very 
common  L.  laccata;  and  two  wood-encrusting  forms  related  to  the 
dry  rot  fungus,  they  were  Merulius  corium  and  M.  iremellosus ,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  surface  covering  of  a  network  of  folds. 

Of  the  other  field  meetings,  only  the  Limber  one  in  May  and  the 
Bourne  one  in  June  yielded  any  records  (both  sent  by  Miss  Tyson). 
As  we  have  practically  no  records  for  the  Bourne  area,  all  were  new 
for  division  16. 

About  80  specimens  have  come  in  during  the  year.  Mr.  Cox 
brought  to  the  foray  a  box  full  from  division  2,  and  while  at  Market 
Rasen  I  was  able  to  inspect  a  considerable  collection  made  by  Miss 
Tyson  and  the  pupils  of  Market  Rasen  Secondary  School.  I  should 
like  to  offer  my  warm  thanks  to  these  ardent  collectors,  also  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Allison  who  competes  very  strongly  with  them  by  sending  me  regular 
batches  and  keeping  me  busy,  and  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Wallace  who  keeps 
a  keen  watch  on  the  microfungi  very  usefully.  These  collections  have 
contributed  two  new  county  records  and  36  new  divisional  ones, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  year  to  6  new  county  and  75  new  division 
records.  I  wish  to  thank  also  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  the 
identification  of  specimens. 

In  addition  our  records  have  been  enriched  during  the  year  from 
two  sources.  One,  a  collection  of  paintings  of  fungi  by  Mrs.  Cheales, 
is  valuable  not  only  for  the  many  new  items  it  adds  to  our  county 
fungus  flora,  but  as  a  work  of  reference  which  will  be  useful  for  our 
members  to  consult.  Many  were  done  from  speciments  collected  in 
division  17,  for  which  we  have  few  records.  The  other  is  a  list  of 
13  fungi  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  while  at  a  course  held 
by  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters  of  Nottingham  University  at  Gibraltar 
Point  in  August  1950,  but  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  last 
Transactions.  It  contained  seven  new  county  records  and  five  for 
division  11. 
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FUNGUS  FORAY,  LINWOOD  WARREN 

October  13th,  1951. 

New  records  for  the  county. 

Collybia  distorta  Fr. 

Russula  atro-purpurea  Kromb. 

Russula  fragilis  var.  nivea  (Pers.)  Cooke. 

Polystictus  zonatus  Fr. 

New  records  for  division  7. 

Ly  coper  don  pyri forme  (SchaefF.)  Pers. 

Amanitopsis  fulva  (Grev.)  Rea. 

Tricholoma  fulvum  Fr. 

Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr. 

Laccaria  tortilis  (Bolt.)  Cooke. 

Mycena  inclinata  Fr. 

Marasmius  androsaceus  (L.)  Fr. 

Marasmius  peronatus  (Bolt.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  coccineus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  conicus  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  pratensis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Lactarius  vietus  Fr. 

Lactarius  mitissimus  Fr. 

Lactarius  glycyosmus  Fr. 

Russula  nigricans  Fr. 

Russula  puellaris  Fr. 

Russula  heterophylla  Fr. 

Pluteus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Pholiota  mutabilis  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Flammula  ochrochlora  Fr. 

Tub  aria  furfur  acea  (Pers.)  Gill. 

Hypholoma  hydrophilum  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Cortinarius  armillatus  Fr. 

Cortinarius  pholideus  Fr. 

Coprinus  comatus  {FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 

Boletus  versicolor  Rostk. 

Boletus  variegatus  (Swartz.)  Fr. 

Boletus  versipellis  Fr. 

Gyroporus  castaneus  (Bull.)  Quel.- 
Polyporus  rutilans  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Ganoderma  applanatum  (Pers.)  Pat. 

Fomes  annosus  Fr. 

Merulius  corium  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Merulius  tremellosus  (Schrad.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  cinerea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  cristata  (Holmsk.)  Fr. 

Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul.  on  Molinia  coerulea. 

Hypomyces  rosellus  (Alb.  &  Schw.)  Tul.  stat.  conid.  on  sphagnum. 
Apiocrea  chrysosperma  (Tul.)  Syd. 
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Other  identifications — not  new  records. 

*  Ly  coper  don  perlatum  Pers. 

Scleroderma  aurantium  Pers. 

*  Amanita  phalloides  (Vaill.)  Fr. 

Amanita  citrina  (Schaeff.)  Roques. 

*  Amanita  muscaria  (L.)  Fr. 

*  Amanita  rubescens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

*Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Lepiota  crist  at  a  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

* Armillaria  mellea  (Vahi.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  rutilans  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Collybia  maculata  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

*Clitocybe  aurantiaca  (Wulf.)  Studer. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  Cooke. 

Laccaria  laccata  var.  amethystina  (Vaill.)  B.  &  Br. 

*Mycena  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Marasmins  ramealis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

*  Lac  tar  ins  torminosus  Fr. 

*Lactarius  subdulcis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

*  Lac  tar  ins  vellereus  Fr. 

*Lactarius  rnfus  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Lac  tar  ins  plumb  eus  Fr. 

* Russula  cyanoxantha  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  (including  *R.  fur  cat  a), 
* Russula  ochroleuca  Fr. 

Russula  emetica  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

'''' Stropharia  semiglobata  (Batsch)  Fr. 

*Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds)  Fr. 

*Hypholoma  sublateritium  Fr. 

*Coprinus  atramentarius  (Bull.)  Fr. 

*Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

*Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch)  Fr. 

* Boletus  bovinus  (L.)  Fr. 

* Boletus  edulis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

* Boletus  scaber  (Bull.)  Krombh. 

Boletus  luteus  (L.)  Fr. 

Gyroporus  cyanescens  (Bull.)  Quel. 

Polyporus  perennis  (L.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  adustus  (Wild.)  Fr. 

Daedalea  quercina  (L.)  Fr. 

Polys  tic  tus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Phylactaria  terrestris  (Ehrh.)  Big.  &  Guill. 

Clavaria  inaequalis  (Mull.)  Quel. 

* Calocera  viscosa  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet. 

Melampsoridium  betulinum  Kleb.  on  birch 

*in  the  1897  list. 
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OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1951 

New  records  for  the  county. 

Ganoderma  lucidum  (Leyss.)  Karst.  7 

Diderma  globosum  Pers.  1 1 

New  divisional  records. 

Scleroderma  verrucosum  (Vaill.)  Pers.  7 

Geaster  triplex  Jungh.  9 

Tricholoma  gambosum  Fr.  11 

Tricholoma  nudum  Fr.  7 

Marasmius  esculentus  (Wulf.)  Karst,  on  pine  wood  1 1 
Marasmius  peronatus  (Bolt.  )Fr.  11 

Hygrophorus  chlorophanus  Fr.  7 

Pluteus  cervinus  (SchaefF.)  Fr.  11 

Entoloma  porphyrophaeum  Fr.  11 

Nolanea  staurospora  Bres.  11 

Pholiota  squarrosa  (Mull.)  Fr.  7 

Paxillus  atrotomentosus  (Batsch)  Fr.  7 

Stropharia  inuncta  Fr.  7 

Psathyrella  disseminata  (Pers.)  Fr.  7 

Psathyrella  spadiceo-grisea  (SchaefF.)  Smith  11 

Panaeolus  campanulatus  (L.)  Fr.  1 1 

Psalliota  campestris  (L.)  Fr.  7 

Coprinus  comatus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr.  3 

Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr.  3 

Boletus  felleus  (Bull.)  Fr.  1 1 

Boletus  luridus  (SchaefF.)  Fr.  2 

Polystictus  hirsutus  (Wulf.)  Fr.  7 

Polyporus  sulphur eus  (Bull.)  Fr.  on  willow  1 1 

Polyporus  brumalis  (Pers.)  Fr.  7 

Cl av  aria  vermicularis  Fr.  11 

Puccinia  adoxae  Hedw.  on  Adoxa  1 

Puccinia  suaveolens  (Pers.)  Rost,  on  Cirsium  16 

Kuhneola  uredinis  (Link.)  Arth.  on  Rubus  16 

Phragmidium  violaceum  (Schulz.)  Wint.  on  Rubus  16 
Urocystis  gladiolicola  Ainsw.  on  Gladiolus  4 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  de  Not.  3 

Mollisia  lignicola  Phill.  11 

Aleuria  (Peziza)  vesiculosa  (Bull.)  Boud.  7 

Peronospora  debaryi  Salmon  &  Ware  on  Urtica  urens  6 
Plasmopara  nivea  (Ung.)  Schroet.  on  Chaerophyllum 

temulum  7  (E.R.W.) 

Lycogala  epidendrum  Fr.  7 

Fuligo  septica  Gmelin  7 

Records :  from  division  2  and  9  from  Mr.  Cox. 

from  division  1 1  from  Mr.  Geo.  Allison. 


from  divisions  3,  7  and  16  from  Miss  Tyson, 
from  other  divisions  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Wallace  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Cornford. 
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V.  D.  Dennison,  B.sc.(Econ.) 

Exposures  in  Kellaways  Beds,  Galley  Hill,  Sleaford. 

Several  shallow  exposures  in  Kellaways  Beds  were  opened  whilst 
excavations  were  going  on  in  connection  with  a  new  housing  estate. 
There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  beds  exposed,  most  being  sands. 

Near  the  main  road  mostly  pale  yellow  or  white  soft  sand  was 
seen.  The  junction  with  the  Cornbrash  was  not  seen.  Farther  up 
the  slope  of  Galley  Hill  the  sand  locally  became  hardened  into  sand¬ 
stone  from  which  many  fossils  of  Gryphaea  bilobata  and  belemnites 
were  collected.  At  one  spot  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

4  ft.  gravelly  sand. 

1  ft.  thinly-bedded  soft  grey  sandstone. 

6  ins.  light  sand. 

6  ins.  light  blue  clay. 

Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  excavator 
revealed  heavy  pale  blue  clay  with  pockets  of  gravel  and  sand.  An 
ironstone  nodule  was  found.  Adjoining  the  site  is  a  disused  brick  pit. 

On  top  of  Galley  Hill,  which  at  about  75  ft.  O.D.  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  town  and  appears  to  present  a  scarp  face  to  the  N.W. 
formed  by  Kellaways  Rock,  there  is  in  many  places  up  to  three  feet  of 
a  loamy  gravel  with  many  small  pebbles,  some  flat  smoothed  flakes 
(of  Cornbrash  ?)  and  a  few  larger  rolled  brown  quartzite  pebbles  and 
cobbles.  Many  of  these  latter  were  seen  in  the  soil  which  had  been 
scraped  off  the  surface.  This  capping  of  gravel  seems  too  ccupy  the 
broad  surface  of  Galley  Hill  as  it  appears  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Grammar  School  about  200  yards  farther  south. 

Section  at  House  Site  in  Ruskington  Dales  (53  130530). 

In  a  6  ft.  pit — 9  ins.  peat. 

12  ins.  white-brown  sand. 

4ft.  3ins.  pale  blue  clay,  very  heavy,  with  small 
shells,  fossil  wood  and  root  holes. 

Fossils  from  the  Cornbrash,  Ruskington. 

A  series  of  Cornbrash  fossils  was  collected  from  a  50  yard  stretch 
of  five  foot  dyke  which  had  been  cut  into  a  field  in  Ruskington  parish. 
The  O.S.  Grid  reference  is  53  067513.  The  site  can  be  approached 
along  a  cart  track  which  leaves  the  minor  road  between  Roxholm  and 
Bloxholm  about  200  yds.  south  of  where  the  small  beck  crosses  the 
road  or  500  yards  south  of  the  junction  with  Westcliffe  Road. 

The  exposure  was  not  a  good  one  for  observing  the  strata  since 
the  dyke  was  cut  with  an  excavator  and  had  sloping  sides.  The  rock 
is  a  very  hard  brown  limestone,  weathered  into  thin  slabs.  The 
interior  of  the  slabs  when  broken  show  a  purplish  tinge.  The  bottom 
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of  the  trench  showed  material  of  a  more  clayey  nature.  This  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  section  of  the  Upper  Cornbrash  recorded  at 
Roxholm.* 

1.  Hard  purplish-grey  limestone  with  Microxhyris  sublagenalis 

and  M.  siddingtonensis . 

2.  Yellow  sandy  marl  with  Lopha  marshii ,  Ostrea  undosa,  etc. 

3.  Solid  tough  grey  centred  poorly  fossiliferous  limestone  not 

seen  in  the  above  exposure.) 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Keeper  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History',  for 
identifying  the  following  fossils  from  this  exposure: 

Echinodermata. 

Nucleolites  orbicularis  (Phillips). 

Nucleolites  clunicularis  Auctorum. 

Holectypus  depressus  (Leske). 

Cephalopoda. 

Macro cephalites  ( Dolikephalites )  typicus  (Blake). 

Brachiopoda. 

Ornithella  sublagenalis  (Dav.)  ) 

Digonella  siddingtonensis  (Dav.)  Upper  Cornbrash 

Rhynchonelloidea  cerealis  (Buckman)  i 

Lameilibranchia. 

Pholadomya  deltoidea  (J.  Sowerby) 

Pholadomya  ovalis  (J.  Sowerby) 

Pleuromya  calceformis  (Phillips) 

Pleuromya  subelongata  (d’Orbigny). 

Pleuromya  uniformia  (J.  Sowerby) 

Gresslya  peregrina  (Phillips) 

Lopha  marshii  (J.  Sowerby). 

Ostrea  ( Liostrea )  undosa  (Phillips) 

Ctenostreon  rugosum  (W.  Smith) 

Lima  ( Plagiostoma )  sp.  indet. 

Trigonia  sp.  indet. 

Chlamys  ( Radulopecten )  anisopleurus  (Buvignier). 

Goniomya  liter ata  (J.  Sowerby). 

Annelida. 

Serpula  tricarinata  (J.  de  C.  Sow.) 

There  is  a  small  pectinid  cf.  V ariamussium  pumilum  (Lamarck) 
a  species  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Cornbrash. 

*Arkell,  W.  J.  The  Jurassic  System  in  Great  Britain  (1933),  p.  336. 
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North  Lincolnshire 

Mr.  T.  B.  Parks  collected  fossils  from  an  exposure  of  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  at  Wrawby.  The  following  species  were  identified  by  Dr.  L.  F. 
Spath,  British  Museum  (Natural  History): 

Rasenia  trifur  cat  a  (Querstedt,  pars.  pi.  107,  f.  24). 

Rasenia  evoluta  (Salferd). 

Rasenia  similis  (Spath). 

Mr.  Parks  also  collected  a  fine  specimen  from  the  Chalk  at  Elsham 
which  was  identified  by  Dr.  E.  I.  White,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  as  the  fish  Pachyrhizodus.  He  reports  that  it  is  certainly  a 
new  species.  A  similar  specimen  was  figured  by  Smith  Woodward'  in 
his  monograph  on  the  Chalk  fishes  from  South  Ferriby,  Lines. 

The  specimens  are  in  the  collection  at  the  City  and  County 
Museum,  Lincoln. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

H.  M.  Small. 

Butterflies.  The  1951  season  was  a  very  poor  one  for  ento¬ 
mologists  in  the  County.  Some  felt  it  wTas  the  poorest  they  could 
remember.  Very  few  immigrant  butterflies  were  seen  and  those  that 
were  seen  were  mostly  of  the  Autumn  broods.  Undoubtedly  the 
inclement  weather  during  the  Spring  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
migrants,  hence  the  scarcity  of  our  sometimes  plentiful  Painted  Lady 
( V .  cardui)  and  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta).  Even  our  own  resident 
Peacock  (N.  io)  and  Small  Tortoiseshell  (A.  urticae)  were  well  below 
average  in  numbers,  a  fact  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  A.  E.  C.  Chambers 
and  Mr.  A.  Pilkington. 

The  season  has  brought  in  reports  of  the  finding  of  two  colonies 
of  the  Marbled  White  (A.  galathea).  This  butterfly,  at  one  time 
common  in  the  County,  has  long  been  confined  to  a  small  locality 
right  on  our  extreme  south  borders  near  Holywell.  It  was  not  very 
far  from  here,  on  the  roadside  near  West  Deeping,  that  a  number  were 
seen  on  the  wing  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Hall  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Wallis  during  this 
summer.  The  other  colony  at  Belchford  near  Horncastle  was  reported 
to  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  at  the  City  and  County  Museum  in  early  August. 

The  White  Admiral  (L.  Camilla)  since  its  return  to  the  County 
twelve  years  ago,  has  continued  to  spread  in  a  northerly  and  easterly 
direction  and  has  now  reached  a  point  to  the  north  of  Market  Rasen 
where  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  in  July;  it  was  seen  further 
east  still  at  Louth  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk.  Larvae  were  found  at  Skelling- 
thorpe,  its  first  stronghold  in  the  County,  and  at  Bleasby,  a  recently 
established  colony,  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman. 

Only  one  Comma  (P.  c-album)  has  been  reported  to  me  this  year; 
it  was  seen  at  Kirton,  near  Boston,  on  October  24th. 
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The  early  Fritillaries  were  scarce.  Mr.  Court  noted  two  Small 
Pearl-bordered  Fritillaries  (A.  selene )  at  Market  Rasen  on  3rd  June. 
The  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (A.  euprhosyne)  was  seen  singly  at 
Skellingthorpe  and  Bleasby;  a  few  more  were  on  the  wing  in  Holywell 
Woods  when  the  L.N.U.  visited  them  on  June  16th.  Later  in  the 
year  the  Dark-green  Fritillary  (A.  aglaia )  was  more  plentiful.  Silver- 
washed  Fritillaries  (A.  paphia )  were  seen  at  Scunthorpe  on  August 
18th  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox,  and  at  Louth  by  Mr.  Kirk. 

Few  Brimstones  (G.  rhamni)  were  seen;  the  earliest  record  is  for 
one  seen  at  Kirton,  near  Boston,  on  March  1st,  by  Miss  B.  A.  Hopkins 
and  there  is  a  record  of  one  seen  at  Skellingthorpe  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
G.  Houlden  on  October  11th,  a  rather  late  date. 

The  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly  (P.  aegeria )  was  noted  from  Tatter- 
shall,  North  Rauceby,  Limber  and  Aswarby  Thorns. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court  noted  that  the  Orange  Tip  Butterfly  ( E .  car  da- 
mines)  was  plentiful  around  Market  Rasen  from  mid-May  to  mid- June. 

The  Grayling  ( E .  semele )  was  seen  at  Scunthorpe  on  August  15th. 

Several  reports  were  received  from  members  who  had  seen  the 
Holly  Blue  (C.  argiolus).  It  was  noted  at  Aswarby  Thoms  on  May 
12th,  and  at  Market  Rasen  on  May  22nd.  Insects  of  the  second 
brood  were  seen  at  Alford  by  Mr.  Kirk  and  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  at 
Barton-on-Humber. 

The  Chalkhill  Blue  (L.  coridon)  was  seen  on  the  wing  at  Ancaster 
during  August. 

Green  Hairstreaks  (C.  rubi)  were  recorded  at  Scotter  Common 
and  Saltfleetby  Marsh  in  early  June.  Another  colony,  a  new  one,  was 
found  at  Scunthorpe  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington. 

The  Purple  Hairstreak  ( T .  quercus )  occurred  at  Welton  Wood  and 
Louth  where  they  were  seen  by  Mr.  Kirk  on  August  29th. 

Grizzled  Skippers  ( H .  malvae ),  Dingy  Skippers  ( E .  tages)  and 
Chequered  Skippers  (C.  palaemon)  were  on  the  wing  in  Skellingthorpe 
Wood  when  the  Rev.  Canon  Houlden  visited  it  on  the  1st  June.  This 
latter  butterfly  has  not  been  quite  so  plentiful  as  usual.  Grizzled 
Skippers  (P.  malvae)  were  seen  also  at  Scotter  Common  by  members  of 
the  L.N.U.  when  they  held  their  Field  Meeting  there  on  June  16th. 

Moths. — These,  too,  have  had  a  poor  season,  although  the  lack 
of  reports  on  these  insects  may  have  been  due  to  the  cold,  and  often 
showery,  weather  during  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  upsetting  the 
collecting  activities  of  our  entomologists. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court  records  a  Death’s  Head  Hawk  Moth  (A.  atropos) 
from  Sudbrooke  on  June  3rd.  Miss  B.  A.  Hopkins  has  not  received 
any  word  of  any  occurring  in  the  Boston  area,  although  last  year  was, 
as  she  put  it,  “A  Death’s  Head  Year.”  The  Privet  Hawk  (S.  ligustri) 
occurred  at  Holbeach  at  the  end  of  June.  Lime  Hawk  ( D .  tiliae ), 
Poplar  Hawk  (L.  populi)  and  Elephant  Hawk  ( D .  elpenor)  larvae  were 
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found  in  various  parts  of  the  County,  the  Elephant  Hawk  being  the 
one  most  commonly  met  with.  A  single  Humming-bird  Hawk  larva 
(M.  stellatarum )  was  captured  when  crossing  a  path  at  Cleethorpes 
on  September  15th. 

Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawks  (H.  fuciformis)  were  on  the  wing  in 
Holywell  Woods  on  June  16th.  Small  larvae  of  this  insect  were  seen 
on  Honeysuckle  on  Osgodby  Moor  when  the  L.N.U.  held  a  Field 
Meeting  there  on  July  7th. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs  had  a  Buff  Arches  ( H .  deresa )  attracted  to  his 
light  in  Grimsby  on  July  9th;  it  was  the  only  one  he  had  ever  taken  in 
that  area.  Among  other  moths  which  he  noted  during  1951  were  the 
Marbled  Brown  ( D .  trimacula)  which  occurred  at  Hendale  Wood  on 
June  30th  and  the  Plain  Golden  Y  (P.  iota).  He  remarked  on  this 
latter  insect  being  reasonably  plentiful  in  his  garden  at  Grimsby  during 
July. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  recorded  male  Emperor  Moths  (5.  pavonia )  from 
Roughton  Moor  on  May  12th,  Wood  Tiger  (P.  plantaginis )  from 
Woodhall  Spa  and  Osgodby  Moor  in  early  July  and  Fox  [Moth  larvae 
(M.  rubi )  also  from  Woodhall  Spa  on  September  2nd. 

Dusky  Sallows  (E.  ochroleuca)  occurred  at  Ancaster,  Claxby  and 
on  Kirton  Marsh  in  August. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  found  a  colony  of  the  Silver  Hook  Moth 
(. H .  uncula)  in  a  field  near  Scunthorpe  and  noted  from  the  same  area 
the  Golden  Plusia  (P.  moneta )  and  Centre-barred  Sallow  (C. 
xerampelina).  He  captured  also  the  Clouded  Buff  Moth  ( D .  sanio)  on 
Scotter  Common  and  notes  that  the  Burnished  Brass  (P.  chrysitis)  was 
literally  swarming  in  his  garden  at  Scunthorpe  during  July.  He 
counted  as  many  as  fifty  in  one  night  at  his  house  light  and  on  Valerian 
in  the  garden. 

Caterpillars  of  the  Starwort  Shark  (C.  asteris)  were  quite  common 
on  the  local  salt  marshes  at  Boston. 

Red  Underwings  (C.  nupta)  were  seen  by  Canon  G.  Houlden 
resting  on  telegraph  poles  by  the  roadside  at  Skellingthorpe  on 
September  28th;  others  were  seen  at  Holton-le-Moor  by  Miss  E.  J. 
Gibbons. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Else  recorded  several  interesting  moths  from  the  north 
of  the  county ;  these  included  the  Map-winged  Swift  ( H .  fusconebulosa ) 
and  Small  Scallop  (A.  emarginata)  from  Scawby  on  July  11th  and  14th 
respectively,  at  Market  Rasen  on  July  7th  Marbled  White  Spot  (P. 
argentula)  and  Small  Emerald  ( G .  vernaria)  and  at  Barton-on-Humber 
the  Spinach  (L.  associata ),  Chevron  (L.  testata )  and  Dark-barred 
Carpet  Moths  (C.  unidentaria). 

Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  noted  the  Autumnal  Moth  (O.  autumnata)  from 
Skellingthorpe;  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  taken  a  specimen 
from  this  locality. 
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The  Narrow-winged  Pug  (E.  nanata)  which  was  seen  near 
Laughton  and  Goat  Moth  larvae  (C.  cossus)  which  occurred  at 
Normanby  on  February  27th,  were  among  the  many  insects  recorded 
by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman. 

Hymenoptera. — Miss  B.  A.  Hopkins  noted  two  Bees  which  were 
caught  in  the  Autumn  at  Kirton,  these  were  Halictus  rubicundus  and 
Halictus  morio. 

Dragonflies. — A  Damsel-fly  captured  near  Market  Rasen  by 
Mr.  Gooseman  was  subsequently  identified  as  Lestes  dryas.  This  is 
quite  a  rare  insect  in  Lincolnshire  and  apart  from  one  captured  last 
year  by  the  same  entomologist,  had  not  been  recorded  from  the  County 
since  1902. 

The  Ruddy  Sympetrum  (A.  sanguineum )  was  captured  at  Boston 
by  Miss  Hopkins  who  also  noted  the  following  late  occurrences.  At 
Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  on  October  8th,  she  saw7  a  female  Ischnura 
elegans  stunned  by  the  cold  and  resting  by  the  side  of  a  drain.  At 
Boston  on  October  21st  a  female  Sympetrum  striolatum  was  captured. 

Orthoptera. — Mr.  P.  F.  Baker  reported  that  Conocephalus  dorsalis , 
a  new  record  for  the  County,  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Cooper  in 
the  Marsh  at  Leverton,  nr.  Frampton,  September  1951.  It  has 
been  recorded  from  Norfolk  and  was  expected  to  be  found  on  the 
Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Wash. 

COLEOPTERA. 

E.  C.  Riggall. 

In  1942  when  bakers  were  falling  back  upon  old  stocks  of  flour 
my  family  began  to  discover  beetles  in  our  daily  bread.  Several 
specimens  of  the  small  reddish  Palorus  subdepressus  wTere  recorded. 
Although  known  to  frequent  bakeries  subdepressus  is  also  found  under 
bark  of  oaks  and  elms.  I  cannot  trace  any  previous  records.  In 
November  1950  when  we  had  almost  ceased  to  regard  the  family  loaf 
as  a  collecting  ground  one  of  my  daughters  discovered  a  nearly  perfect 
specimen  of  Gnathocerus  cornutus  in  a  slice  of  bread.  This  oblong, 
elongate,  and  reddish  beetle  has  been  recorded  from  a  Grimsby 
bakery.  The  male  has  very  large  and  prominent  mandibles  resembling 
horns.  The  two  species  are  heteromerous  beetles  with  front  and 
middle  tarsi  five  jointed  and  hind  four  jointed. 

On  November  25th,  1950  I  took  flood  refuse  from  the  Trent 
at  Torksey  and  found  a  single  specimen  of  the  weevil  Tropiphorus 
obtusus.  Obtusus  very  closely  resembles  the  common  species 
Tropiphorus  terricola,  and  has  been  mistaken  by  one  authority  for  the 
female  of  the  latter  species.  In  terricola  the  base  of  the  elytra  plainly 
projects  beyond  the  base  of  the  thorax.  In  obtusus  the  basal  external 
angles  of  thorax  and  elytra  coincide.  Tropiphorus  obtusus  is  considered 
very  rare.  Fowler  in  “  British  Coleoptera  ”  gives  one  record  from 
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Dumfriesshire,  and  Joy  in  his  “  Handbook  of  Bridsh  Beetles  ”  speaks 
of  records  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  species  is  new 
to  Lincolnshire.  This  gathering  from  the  Trent  contained  one 
specimen  of  the  weevil  Otiorrhynchus  raucus ,  a  black  beetle  with 
brownish-grey  scales.  It  is  considered  rare  by  Fowler  and  Joy.  The 
genus  are  destructive  to  vines,  wall  fruit,  and  raspberries.  Raucus 
has  been  accused  of  damaging  pear  trees  but  it  is  too  scarce  in  this 
country  to  become  a  pest.  The  species  is  new  to  Lincolnshire.  Beetles 
commonly  described  as  weevils  belong  to  the  order  R.hynchophora 
and  are  considered  the  lowest  type  of  Coleoptera  and  perhaps 
geologically  the  oldest. 

In  January  1951  flood  refuse  from  Hatcliffe  yielded  the  curious 
heteromerous  beetle  Vincenzellus  viridipennis.  This  insect  has  the 
head  prolonged  into  a  rostrum  and  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
Rhynchophora,  but  the  front  and  middle  tarsi  have  five  and  the  hind 
tarsi  only  four  joints.  This  beetle  is  found  under  bark  and  in  dead 
hedges,  and  considered  uncommon.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
Grimsby  district.  There  was  also  a  specimen  of  Heterocerus  fenes- 
tratus.  The  genus  frequent  the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams  and  make 
tunnels  in  the  mud.  Fenestratus  can  be  distinguished  by  its 
pubescence  which  is  silky  but  intermingled  with  hairs  of  a  different 
character.  Fowler  describes  the  species  as  uncommon  and  apparently 
not  found  north  of  the  midland  counties.  It  has  been  recorded  by 
Wallace-Thornley  from  Scunthorpe  and  Cleethorpes. 

The  coleopterist  with  access  to  the  seaboard  and  a  large  river  can 
expect  surprises  and  the  taking  of  occasional  scarce  species  at  high  water 
mark  and  in  flood  rubbish  as  tides  and  floods  bring  insects  from  far 
places.  On  February  17th  I  again  visited  Torksey  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
other  specimens  of  Tropiphorus  obtusus.  The  weather  was  very  cold 
with  a  high  wind  and  intermittent  snow  squalls,  but  the  gleanings 
from  the  icy  waters  of  the  big  river  contained  many  live  and  active 
beetles.  I  was  unable  to  find  obtusus  but  the  refuse  contained  several 
specimens  of  the  commoner  Tropiphorus  terricola.  This  beetle  is 
associated  with  Dog’s  Mercury,  and  I  have  found  specimens  in  moss. 
It  has  been  recorded  from  north  and  south  of  the  county.  I  found  one 
specimen  of  Anisosticta  \9-punctata.  This  orange-coloured  beetle 
with  black  marks  on  thorax  and  elytra,  and  more  elongate  than  most 
lady-birds,  is  sometimes  found  on  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  places 
among  reeds.  It  appears  new  to  the  county. 

In  April  Miss  Gibbons  recorded  the  wood  boring  beetles  Dorcus 
parallelopipedus  and  Sinodendron  cylindricum  from  ash  at  Holton 
Park.  Dorcus  parallelopipedus ,  sometimes  called  the  antelope  beetle, 
has  a  head  almost  as  wide  as  its  thorax,  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
head  is  extended  backward  to  divide  each  eye.  The  extension  seems 
to  be  designed  to  serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  bumper  bar  on  a 
car,  and  in  the  case  of  the  beetle  may  protect  the  eyes  when  the 
insect  is  tunnelling  through  wood.  The  species  seems  very  variable 
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in  size  with  females  often  smaller  than  males.  The  sexes  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  mandibles.  In  the  male  Dorcus  these 
are  curved  and  in  the  female  straight.  The  insect  has  been  recorded 
from  both  halves  of  the  county.  I  noticed  a  crushed  specimen 
on  a  Louth  pavement  in  August  of  this  year.  Unlike  Dorcus  the  eyes 
of  Sinodendron  cylindricum  are  entire.  The  head  of  the  male  has  a 
strong  upright  horn.  The  larva  appears  to  attack  trees  that  are 
either  decayed  or  about  to  decay.  The  beetle  has  been  recorded  from 
both  halves  of  the  county. 

In  May  I  visited  Woodhall  Spa.  Amongst  debris  of  an  Army 
Camp  pieces  of  linoleum  were  scattered  over  the  ground.  Beneath 
one  discarded  floor  covering  some  ants  appeared  to  be  living  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  Calathus  beetle.  Abrupt  expose  of  the  colony  by  raising 
the  linoleum  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  movement  toward  growling 
dogs.  An  ant  darted  toward  a  Calathus  and  seized  the  latter  by  the 
hind  leg.  The  beetle  dashed  away  in  search  of  cover  dragging  the 
ant  behind.  On  turning  over  a  stone  I  noticed  a  brachelytrous  beetle  with 
unusually  long  tarsi.  The  specimen  checked  well  with  Fowler's 
description  of  Medon  castaneus ,  and  the  beetle  was  chestnut  coloured 
as  the  name  indicates.  Both  Fowler  and  Joy  state  that  castaneus  is 
very  rare,  even  on  the  Continent.  I  began  to  doubt  my  determination 
when  I  read  in  Joy’s  work  that  castaneus  is  found  in  mole’s  nests  in 
marshy  places.  I  sent  my  specimen  to  the  British  Museum  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Britton  kindly  confirmed  the  determination.  He  agreed 
that  the  species  is  very  rare.  Specimens  in  the  British  Museum  are 
from  Oxford  and  Letchworth.  The  species  is  new  to  Lincolnshire. 

At  the  May  meeting  at  Holywell  Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  brought 
a  sketch  of  a  beetle  he  wished  to  identify.  The  beetle  was  the  Cock¬ 
chafer,  Melolontha  melolontha.  During  the  meeting  I  found  a  live 
specimen.  The  beetle  was  induced  to  fly  and  soared  with  the  loud 
humming  associated  with  the  species.  Cockchafers  usually  fly  at 
dusk.  The  larvae  feed  upon  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants  and 
have  a  life  span  of  two  or  three  years.  The  species  is  common  in 
both  north  and  south  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman 
found  a  specimen  of  Cryptocephalus  aureolus  on  hawksweed.  This 
beautiful  silky  green  beetle  appears  to  be  another  new  record  for 
the  County.  My  daughter  June  found  another  near  the  wood, 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  first  discovery.  Aureolus  like 
others  of  the  genus  is  only  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather,  usually  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  retires  when  the  sun  is  overclouded. 
Toward  evening  my  wife  found  others  sheltering  beneath  the  heads 
of  the  Rock  Rose. 

A  dead  ash  outside  the  wood  had  a  black  nodular  fungus  with 
which  the  beetle  Diphyllus  lunatus  is  associated.  I  found  a  single 
specimen  which  proved  exceedingly  agile.  Diphyllus  lunatus  is  a 
small,  dull-black  beetle,  easily  identified  by  the  striated  elytra  with  a 
white  crescent-shaped  mark  in  the  centre.  The  tarsi  appears  to  be 
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four  jointed.  There  are  actually  five  joints  but  the  fourth  is 
exceedingly  small.  The  beetle  has  been  recorded  from  north 
Lincolnshire.  In  tne  wood  my  daughter  found  one  specimen  of 
Triplax  russica  on  the  ground.  This  local  insect  is  usually  associated 
with  fungus  or  found  under  bark.  This  is  another  beetle  with  five  jointed 
tarsus  of  which  the  fourth  joint  is  extremely  small  and  easily  overlooked. 
The  species  appears  new  to  the  County. 

During  the  June  meeting  at  Limber  my  daughter  found  a  large 
colony  of  Ditoma  crenata  beneath  the  bark  of  a  fallen  beech.  Crenata 
is  a  small,  elongate  parallel-sided  beetle,  dull  black  with  reddish 
patches,  and  the  thorax  has  two  raised  lines.  According  to  Fowler 
the  species  is  local  but  not  uncommon.  I  can  find  no  previous  record. 
The  most  plentiful  species  in  the  park  was  the  tiny  weevil  Rhynchaenus 
fagi.  I  saw  Mr.  Else  collect  a  specimen  from  his  coat.  Fagi  rests 
with  the  rostrum  of  the  head  bent  back  beneath  the  under  surface. 
The  eyes  are  very  closely  situated  on  their  upper  side.  The  former 
generic  name  orchestes  indicates  that  the  family  are  jumpers,  and  the 
posterior  legs  are  adapted  for  leaping  with  the  femora  enormously 
developed.  Rhynchaenus  is  associated  with  beech.  Carrion  on  a 
game-keeper’s  gallows  provided  one  specimen  of  the  weevil 
Strophosomus  faber.  The  genus  comprises  globular,  dull-looking 
brownish  or  greyish  beetles  with  eyes  which  are  exceptionally 
convex.  Faber  is  black  with  ashy-brown  scales  and  the  largest  of  our 
species.  There  are  previous  records. 

During  the  month  I  visited  Benniworth  Haven.  The  golden- 
green  weevil  Phyllobius  argentatus  was  very  common  on  nettles.  Owing 
to  the  beauty  of  its  scales  this  beetle  is  a  well  known  microscope  object. 
With  argentatus  was  a  solitary  specimen  of  Phyllobius  calcaratus.  The 
Wallace-Thornley  List  contains  the  following  note  regarding  this 
species:  “  Frequent  in  the  county,  A  .Thornley.  (I  have  not  seen  a 
specimen  in  the  county,  W.  Wallace)”.  Possibly  in  1911  when  the 
list  of  Rhynchophora  was  completed  calcaratus  was  becoming  sufficiently 
scarce  in  Lincolnshire  to  be  overlooked  by  Dr.  Wallace.  I  could 
find  no  other  specimens  at  Benniworth  and  have  not  met  with  the 
species  elsewhere.  I  fancy  it  is  now  very  rare  in  Lincolnshire.  My 
wife  found  a  beetle  clinging  to  a  frond  of  bracken.  This  proved  to  be 
Aclypea  opaca  but  wTe  were  unable  to  find  another.  The  beetle  is 
associated  with  carcases  and  sometimes  turns  up  in  moss.  Wallace- 
Thornley  record  it  from  South  Lines.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
Mr.  A.  Roebuck  stated  that  the  species  was  not  really  rare  in  the  county 
but  overlooked  by  collectors  who  tended  to  confine  their  activities  to 
pretty  places.  I  found  several  specimens  of  the  weevil  Drupenatus 
nasturtii  on  water-cress.  This  greenish  beetle  is  usually  found  beneath 
the  surface  of  water.  It  is  considered  rare  and  appears  to  be  a  new 
record  for  the  county.  The  associated  species  Poophagus  sisymbrii 
has  similar  habits  and  has  been  recorded  by  Wallace-Thornley  from 
Irby  Dale  where  a  pair  were  taken  in  a  water  net.  I  also  found  a  single 
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specimen  of  Grypus  equiseti  on  water  cress.  This  weevil  is  black  with 
white  scales  at  sides  of  thorax  and  apex  of  elytra.  It  has  been  recorded 
from  the  north  of  the  county  by  Wallace-Thornley  who  found 
specimens  on  Field  Horse-tail.  In  April  I  once  found  several  rather 
muddy  specimens  creeping  along  the  ruts  of  a  farm  lane  near  Hainton, 
and  presume  that  these  had  newly  emerged  from  hibernation. 

During  June  I  found  a  specimen  of  the  water-beetle  Agabus 
conspersus  in  a  brackish  pool  on  the  salt  marsh  north  of  Gibraltar  Point. 
This  beetle  is  usually  separated  from  the  much  commoner  associated 
species  Agabus  nebulosus  by  the  absence  of  two  spots  on  the  centre  of 
the  thorax.  Balfour-Browne  does  not  consider  colouration  of  the 
thorax  to  be  a  reliable  feature  but  points  out  that  the  beetles  can  be 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  anterior  tarsal  clawrs,  the  claws  of 
conspersus  being  much  shorter  than  those  of  nebulosus.  I  was  unable  to 
find  another  conspersus  and  a  few  days  later  the  pool  was  almost  dry. 
Agabus  conspersus  is  a  new  record  for  the  county.  Agabus  nebulosus 
is  to  be  found  all  over  Lincolnshire.  Several  pools  on  the  salt  marsh 
had  dried  up  leaving  areas  of  cracked  mud  with  a  darker  central  patch 
composed  of  the  remains  of  stranded  tadpoles.  The  bed  of  one  pool 
contained  a  dead  specimen  of  the  water  beetle  Rantus  pulverosus. 
The  distribution  of  this  beetle  is  very  interesting,  and  as  records  of  it 
are  confined  to  the  south-east  of  the  country,  Balfour-Browne  thinks 
it  is  a  comparatively  recent  immigrant,  and  its  world  distribution 
indicates  that  it  is  here  at  or  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  range.  Little 
is  known  of  the  life  history  of  the  beetle.  In  addition  to  the  record 
from  Skegness,  my  youngest  daughter  took  a  specimen  from  brackish 
water  at  Saitfleet,  and  I  recorded  another  from  a  pond  at  Cowbit  Wash 
in  the  south  of  the  county.  I  can  find  no  other  records  for  Lincolnshire. 

Searching  seaweed  at  Chapel-St. -Leonards  proved  profitable. 
There  is  one  place  where  weed  is  deposited  by  high  tides  in  the  angle 
of  a  sea  defence.  By  working  this  limited  area  at  the  right  time  and 
under  favourable  conditions  I  have  possessed  myself  of  wonders.  On 
July  7th  I  lifted  up  a  pile  of  weed  and  saw  a  small  object  shining  like 
a  precious  stone.  This  proved  to  be  a  live  specimen  of  the  very  rare 
beetle  Amara  nitida.  Fowler  says :  “  This  species  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  the  British  fauna  on  the  authority  of  a  specimen  taken 
near  Bath.”  According  to  Joy  the  beetle  has  been  recorded  from 
Somerset  and  Warwickshire.  When  alive  my  specimen  appeared 
purple.  Refraction  of  light  causes  transient  colours  in  some  beetles 
which  unfortunately  are  not  easily  reproduced  after  death.  In  nitida 
the  base  of  the  thorax  is  unpunctured  and  slightly  wider  than  the  base 
of  the  elytra.  The  species  is  a  new  record  for  the  county.  Near  the 
same  place  I  saw  a  dark,  elongate  and  rather  flat  weevil  which  resembled 
Cossonus  parallelopipedus.  On  examining  my  beetle  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  I  noticed  that  it  differed  from  the  known  species.  The  punctures 
of  the  striae  were  very  large  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  interstices.  The 
thorax  too  was  very  coarsely  punctured.  As  the  punctures  of  parallelo- 
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pipedus  are  small  and  considerably  narrower  than  the  interstices 
I  referred  my  beetle  to  Dr.  Blair,  who  determined  the  species  as 
Cossonus  linearis.  This  beetle  is  not  described  in  the  works  of  Fowler 
or  Joy,  but  was  first  taken  in  England  in  1939  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Taylor, 
of  Leicester,  who  found  a  specimen  crawling  on  a  recently  cut  oak 
trunk  at  Ranworth  Broad.  The  species  has  since  been  found  in  some 
numbers  by  H.  Willoughby  Ellis  at  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.  Some  of 
Mr.  Ellis’s  specimens  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Blair  suggests 
that  my  beetle  was  washed  up  from  a  bush  carried  off  by  the  sea.  The 
species  seems  an  interesting  addition  to  our  County  List. 

In  September  Mr.  Howitt  forwarded  a  specimen  of  Necrophorus 
investigator.  This  insect  is  a  Burying  Beetle  associated  with  carrion. 
Mr.  Howitt’s  beetle  was  taken  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  the  species 
occurs  in  our  own  county.  Investigator  can  be  separated  from  associated 
species  by  the  glabrous  thorax,  straight  tibia  to  hind  legs,  and  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennae.  On  the  29th  of  the  month 
my  wife  found  a  specimen  of  Quedius  lateralis  beneath  fungus  at  Scotter. 
The  flattened  appearance  of  this  beetle  led  us  to  suspect  that  it  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  species  is  easy  to  identify  as  the 
elytra  have  reflected  sides  sharply  yellow.  Lateralis  is  included  in  the 
Wallace-Thornley  list  with  the  following  note:  “  One  specimen  from 
Roxton  Wood  taken  in  1908.  (The  fact  of  our  having  only  one  record 
of  so  conspicuous  a  species  indicates  its  rarity  in  this  as  in  other 
counties).” 

In  the  period  covered  by  my  report  a  number  of  rare  beetles  have 
turned  up  singly.  In  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  second  specimen. 
It  is  probable  that  many  rare  species  are  really  only  very  local,  and 
considered  rare  because  the  student  has  not  yet  found  the  real  habitat. 
Until  this  is  discovered  little  or  nothing  can  be  learned  about  the  life 
history  of  the  rare  insect.  My  family  found  Palorus  subdepressus  in 
bread,  but  the  correct  place  to  collect  would  be  the  bakehouse,  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  One  specimen  of  Medon  castaneus  was  found 
beneath  a  stone  but  the  place  to  search  for  others  may  be  a  mole’s 
nest.  Rare  beetles  have  turned  up  in  flood  refuse  and  at  high  tide 
mark  but  these  collecting  grounds  can  yield  no  more  than  bare  records. 
When  I  can  find  the  correct  habitat  of  one  rare  species  recorded  from 
flood  or  tide  rubbish  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  made  real  progress. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 

DURING  1951 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

General  Pests. 

Wireworms  still  continue  to  do  considerable  damage  to  a  variety 
of  crops  especially  cereals  and  sugar  beet. 

Leather  jackets  were  more  abundant  and  destructive  than  last  year. 
There  was  a  very  big  emergence  of  Crane  Flies  in  the  autumn  and  as 
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conditions  were  ideal  for  egg  laying  and  the  young  larvae,  the  outlook 
for  1952  is  not  good. 

Slugs  were  very  destructive  to  young  winter  cereals  in  the  autumn 
months  but  very  little  damage  was  done  to  potatoes  in  the  clamps. 

Cereals. 

Wheat  Bulb  Fly  was  very  widespread.  This  has  become  a  very 
serious  problem  to  farmers  owing  to  the  continued  demand  for  both 
potatoes  and  wheat. 

Frit  Fly  was  not  a  serious  pest  on  either  wheat  or  oats  although 
the  attack  on  the  oat  grains  was  severe  locally. 

Oat  Stem  Eelworm  and  Cereal  Root  Eelworm  continue  to  extend 
their  range. 

The  sudden  attack  by  Wheat  Stem  SawTfly  in  an  area  round  Lincoln 
last  year  has  virtually  ceased.  There  was  a  good  emergence  of  the 
sawflies  but  only  a  few  fields  were  slightly  attacked  this  year. 

Grassland. 

The  Grass  Aphid  epidemic  apparently  ended  last  season  and  the 
insects  were  virtually  absent  this  year. 

Timothy  Flies  ( Amaurosoma  sp.)  were  abundant  on  the  crops 
grown  for  seed.  Several  fields  of  timothy  grass  in  Lindsey  were 
extensively  attacked  by  the  tortrix  moth,  Tortrix  pale  ana. 

Potatoes. 

Potato  Root  Eelworm  continues  to  extend  its  range,  but  the  harm 
it  does  is  steadily  being  reduced  on  the  heavily  infected  areas. 

Colorado  Beetle.  One  beetle  appeared  in  the  County  during  the 
year.  It  was  at  Skegness  and  came  on  imported  lettuce. 

Pulse  Crops  and  Clover. 

Pea  and  Bean  Weevil  ( Sitona  lineata )  continues  to  be  a  serious 
pest  in  spite  of  adequate  control  measures. 

Pea  Midge  ( Contarinia  pisi )  and  Pea  Thrips  ( Kakothrips  robustus ) 
were  very  much  more  abundant  and  became  rather  alarming  pests  in 
the  fields.  Previously  they  have  been  virtually  garden  pests. 

Pea  Moth,  Pea  Aphis,  Black  Aphis  and  Stem  Eelworm  were 
present  in  normal  numbers. 

Bean  Beetle  ( Bruchus  rufimanus )  adults  were  unusually  abundant 
in  a  field  in  Kesteven  at  harvest  time. 

Mangolds  and  Sugar  Beet. 

Sugar  Beet  Eelworm  ( Heterodera  schachtii )  has  unfortunately 
extended  its  range  to  several  more  fields  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

Pigmy  Mangold  Beetle  was  again  abundant. 
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Millepedes  destroyed  a  few  fields  of  sugar  beet  and  so  did  Leather- 
jackets. 

Black  Aphis  was  scarce.  Very  few  eggs  were  laid  on  Euonymus 
last  winter. 

Brassica  Crops. 

These  crops  were  on  the  whole  not  seriously  attacked  by  pests. 

Cabbage  Stem  Flea  Beetle  seems  to  be  well  established  in 
Kesteven. 

Cabbage  Aphis  threatened  to  be  serious  but  the  attacks  waned 
before  damage  was  done  to  the  crops. 

Cabbage  White  Butterflies  were  never  abundant. 

Miscellaneous  Crops. 

Carrot  Aphis  caused  the  failure  of  two  fields  in  Lindsey. 

Carrot  Fly  was  not  a  serious  pest  on  carrots.,  but  there  were  some 
severe  attacks  on  celery  in  the  autumn. 

Root  Knot  Eelworm  (. Heterodera  marioni )  attacked  a  wide  range  of 
plants  in  the  City  of  Lincoln.  Aster,  zinnia,  beetroot,  lettuce,  radish, 
sprouts  and  parsnips  were  affected. 

Currant  Clearwing  Moth  is  present  in  very  large  numbers  on 
Black  Currant  plantations  in  the  Dowsby  and  Rippingale  area.  The 
larvae  tunnel  the  stems  and  overwinter  in  them.  In  some  cases  Tits 
have  found  these  and  pecked  holes  in  the  stems  to  remove  the  larvae. 

The  Dock  Sawfly  (. Ametastegia  glabrata )  has  been  taken  as  a  larva 
in  the  shoots  of  the  currants.  It  merely  uses  the  shoots  as  a  convenient 
site  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 

The  season  has  been  an  outstanding  one  for  tortrix  moths.  Not 
only  were  they  abundant  on  the  fruit  crops  but  also  on  several  grass 
fields  grown  for  seed,  on  a  field  of  lucerne  in  Kesteven  and  a  field  of 
sugar  beet  near  Grimsby. 

ARACHNOLOGY 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

At  the  time  the  1950  report  was  made  a  number  of  spiders  remained 
unidentified.  The  present  account,  therefore,  begins  with  captures  of 
the  final  months  of  last  year.  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  had  been  very  active 
at  this  time  sifting  flood  refuse  and  large  numbers  of  Linyphiidae  came 
to  light ;  an  interesting  by-product  of  his  researches  into  the  Coleoptera 
of  the  County.  Mr.  Riggall  has  devised  a  simple  but  effective  method 
of  retaining  the  spiders  which  fall  from  the  sifted  moss  and  vegetable 
debris.  He  sorts  the  collected  material  over  an  ordinary  household 
white  enamelled  bowl.  The  living  creatures  which  drop  into  it  are 
immediately  visible  against  the  white  background  and  the  swiftly 
moving  arachnids  are  incapable  of  negotiating  the  smooth  sides  of  the 
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bowl.  Amongst  the  spiders  taken  in  this  manner  Gongylidiellum 
vivum  Cambr.  and  Savignia  frontata  Bl.  are  worth  noting.  The 
former  has  now  been  reported  four  times  recently  in  Lincolnshire, 
always  on  or  near  river  banks. 

Ostearius  melanopygius  Cambr.  One  male  and  one  female  were 
taken  in  Lincoln  in  1950.  This  spider  is  thought  to  be  an  importation 
since  it  was  originally  only  found  on  rubbish  heaps  of  ornamental 
gardens  in  some  half-a-dozen  coastal  counties.  Dr.  A.  F.  Millidge 
states  that  it  is  nowT  spreading  northwards  but  this  is  apparently  the 
first  time  it  has  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  No  further  specimens 
were  taken  in  1951. 

Another  interesting  species  Troxochrus  scabriculus  Westr.  was 
found  under  stones  on  the  Witham  bank  east  of  Lincoln.  It  is  a  tiny 
spider  and  now  rare  in  the  county. 

Several  living  tropical  spiders  from  bananas  have  been  received 
from  members  and  others  during  the  year.  Heterapoda  venatoria  is  the 
usual  one ;  always  the  female,  usually  with  her  egg  cocoon  but  occasion¬ 
ally  with  living  baby  spiders.  The  cocoon  is  attached  to  the  banana 
stdk  and  the  female  refuses  to  leave  it  even  when  the  fruit  is  cut  and 
shipped.  One  particularly  fine  spider,  probably  a  Clubiona  Sp., 
was  passed  on  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  but  was  unfortunately  lost 
in  the  post  when  sent  for  identification.  These  banana  spiders  are 
never  Tarantulas  and  are  quite  harmless.  They  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  bite  a  human  being  and  even  if  successfully  provoked  to  do  so,  the 
injury  would  be  less  serious  than  a  mosquito  bite. 

In  January  flood  refuse  from  Hatcliffe  and  Torksey  carefully 
sifted  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall,  yielded  Oedothorax  retusus  Westr.; 
Diplocephalus  cristatus  Bl.  and  Porhomma  microphthalmum  Cambr. 
There  has  only  been  one  other  recent  report  of  the  last  species  (vide 
1950  report). 

The  field  meeting  at  Limber  produced  no  new  records  but  crab- 
spiders  were  plentiful  around  the  Mausoleum.  A  visit  to  this  area 
in  early  autumn  would  not  be  without  interest. 

The  Holywell  meeting  will  be  remembered  by  the  discovery  of 
Harpactea  hombergi  Scop,  beneath  the  bark  of  the  fence  around  the 
old  pasture.  Records  of  this  spider  are  few  and  this  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  it  although  it  was  to  turn  up  again  at  Linwood  Warren, 
in  fallen  leaves  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  where  members  were  having  lunch. 

Osgodby  Moor  was  disappointing  from  the  arachnologist’s  point 
of  view.  The  best  spots  were  the  sites  of  old  Army  huts  where  various 
species,  including  Zora  spinimana  Sund.,  had  taken  possession.  This 
meeting  was  too  early  for  the  majority  of  the  orb  spinners,  most  of 
which  reach  maturity  later  in  the  year. 
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I  was  unable  to  visit  the  Dunholme  Research  Station  but  Mr.  L.  F. 
Gates  of  the  staff  sent  me  a  fine  Cheiracanthium  erraticum  Walck.  with 
her  egg  cocoon  woven  in  the  heads  of  grasses  drawn  together  by  silken 
threads. 

In  May  I  received  two  rare  spiders  from  Cambridgeshire’s 
celebrated  Wicken  Fen.  They  were  very  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  E.C. 
Riggall  and  were  Xysticus  ulmi  Hahn,  and  Zora  armillata  Sim.  I  had 
never  seen  either  before,  although  Dr.  W.  S.  Bristowe  states  that  the 
former  has  been  taken  in  South  Lines.  A  batch  of  spiders  sent  from 
Gibraltar  Point  observatory  included  a  female  Hyctia  nivoyi  Luc. 
(the  second  recent  record  of  this  species  and  the  first  female  taken 
from  the  area)  and  Cnephalocotes  obscurus  Bl.  a  new  record  for  Gibraltar 
Point  and  the  County. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Baker  did  some  good  work  at  Frampton  Marsh  in 
August,  his  efforts  being  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two  wolf  spiders, 
Lycos  a  pullata  Clerck,  and  Lycosa  purbeckensis  F.  Cambr.  The  latter 
is  by  no  means  common  and  is  only  found  on  mud  flats  and  marshes  of 
estuaries.  A  tiny  black  spider,  Entelecera  erythropus  Westr.  came  from 
Mr.  Baker’s  garden  in  Lincoln. 

The  larger  house  spider  Tegenaria  atrica  C.L.K.  is  still  popular 
with  members.  Miss  R.  E.  Taylor  sent  me  one  from  Timberland  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  another  from  Fiskerton,  both  duly  registered  in  the 
record  book. 

The  Linwood  field  meeting  in  October  revealed  that  the  dominant 
species  in  the  area  were  Theridion  sisyphium  Clerck;  Theridion  ovatum 
Clerck  and  Linyphia  triangularis  Clerck.  Most  of  the  last  named 
were  very  large  and  pale  and  in  many  cases  devoid  of  the  usual 
abdominal  pattern.  A  very  large  Araneus  quadratus  Clerck  was  found 
to  have  constructed  its  orb  snare  on  the  bonnet  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Wallace’s 
car  parked  under  trees  near  the  warren.  The  real  achievement  of  the 
day  was  the  capture,  shortly  after  lunch,  by  Mr.  F.  Brasier,  of  a  beautiful 
golden  Araneus  marmoreus  Clerck  (probably  the  variety  pyramidatus). 
Mr.  Brasier  had  carried  this  spider  around  all  the  afternoon  in  a  paper 
bag  with  a  smaller  orb-spinner.  I  was  very  happy  to  add  this  fine 
specimen  to  my  collection. 

The  nomenclature  used  in  the  above  report  is  basically  that  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Bristowe  (Comity  of  Spiders;  Ray  Society  1939-41)  but 
where  the  amendments  of  Locket  and  Millidge  (British  Spiders, 
Ray  Society,  1951—)  are  known,  these  are  used. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Wallace  for  his  help  in  hunting 
out  information  on  the  preservation  of  biological  specimens  in  clear 
acrylic  plastic,  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  method  to  spiders;  and  to 
Dr.  A.  F.  Millidge  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  the  British 
Erigonine  Genera,  which  will  be  of  immense  value  in  identification. 
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S.  A.  Cox. 

The  classification  and  numbering .  follow  H.  F.  Witherby  and 
others  Handbook  of  British  Birds ,  1941. 

2.  Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  cornix. 

One,  near  Spalding,  April  3rd.  Not  a  common  bird  in  Holland 
(E.W.F.).  One,  Thrunscoe,  June  4th.  (J.  Davison,  per  B.A.Pf. 
Reported  from  Washingborough  sewage  works  and  North  Hykeham 
(B.C.H.). 

18.  Hawfinch.  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes. 

Noted  at  Bracken  Hill,  Scawby,  February  14th,  and  again  in  the 
same  place  on  May  2nd.  (S.A.C.). 

21.  Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus. 

Noted  at  Alder  Carr  wood,  Brocklesby,  January  21st.  (S.A.C.. 

R.M.,  C.H.C.). 

30.  Linnet.  Carduelis  cannabina. 

Nested  amid  shrubby  sea-purslane  at  Saltfleet  and  inundated  by 
high  tide,  June  17th.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

42.  Brambling.  Fringilla  montifringilla. 

Reappeared  at  Swallow,  October  8th.  (S.A.C.). 

54.  Little  Bunting.  Emberiza  pusilla. 

One,  amongst  sea-buckthorn,  during  a  rush  of  Robins  Erithacus 
rubecula ,  Saltfleet,  October  5th.  It  was  so  tired  that  it  was  easily 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  an  immature  male.  It  appears  to  be  a  new 
county  record.  The  skin  is  in  the  Chadwick  Museum,  Bolton.  (E.G.). 

59.  Snow  -Bunting.  Plectrophenax  nivalis. 

Reappeared  on  November  25th,  and  present  throughout  the 
winter  at  Cleethorpes,  Humberston  and  North  Cotes  in  pre-war 
numbers.  (S.A.C.). 

69.  Wood-Lark.  Lullula  arborea. 

Present  at  Greetwell  throughout  the  season,  and  at  Osgodby  Moor 
on  July  7th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  L.N.U.  meeting.  (S.A.C.). 

Two  pairs  at  Skellingthorpe  ballast-pits.  (B.C.H.). 

72.  Shore-Lark.  Eremophila  alpestris. 

Two,  at  Cleethorpes,  on  October  27th.  The  general  appearance 
and  behaviour  differed  from  those  of  the  Sky-Lark  ( Alauda  arvensis \ 
There  was  no  call,  and  the  plumage  was  lighter,  with  less  apparent 
white  in  the  tail.  Binoculars  revealed  at  once  the  black-and-yellow 
heads  and  upper-breast  markings.  The  birds  were  watched  for  thirty 
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minutes  at  distances  of  from  six  to  thirty  feet  in  a  good  light.  The  area 
of  black  and  yellow  was  more  sharply  defined  in  one,  in  which  the 
black  at  the  sides  of  the  crown  appeared  tufted.  The  under-parts 
were  light  and  almost  unstreaked,  the  legs  and  bill  black.  One,  for  a 
short  time,  associated  with  a  Rock-Pipit  ( Anthus  spinoletta).  (L.W.). 

73.  Richard’s  Pipit.  Anthus  richardi. 

One,  on  the  salt-marsh  between  Saltfleetby  and  Theddlethorpe 
on  October  6th.  It  permitted  sustained  observation  and  was  like  a 
Lark,  but  uncrested,  with  long  legs  and  unstreaked  flanks.  (E.G.). 
This  seems  to  be  the  third  county  record. 

75.  Tree-Pipit.  Anthus  trivialis. 

Reappeared  at  Manton  Warren,  April  25th.  (S.A.C.). 

76.  Meadow-  Pipit.  Anthus  pratensis. 

Nest  and  five  eggs  at  Manton  Common,  May  6th.  (C.H.C.). 

88.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  flavissima. 

Reappeared  at  Brigg  on  April  20th.  (S.A.C.). 

89.  Grey  Wagtail.  Motacilla  cinerea. 

One,  flying  over  Spalding,  December  25th.  (E.W.F.). 

107.  Marsh-Tit.  Parus  palustris. 

One  definitely  identified  by  the  ‘  pit-chou  ’  call  at  Bracken  Hill, 
Scawby,  on  March  28th.  A  dense  cover  of  decaying  elders  ( Sambucus ) 
seemed  very  suitable  for  nesting.  (S.A.C.). 

Pair  nesting  in  birch  at  Goxhill — nest  nearly  completed — April 
29th.  (C.H.C.). 

108.  Willow-Tit.  Parus  atricapillus. 

One,  at  Deeping  St.  James  on  March  28th.  No  notes  were  heard, 
but  the  plumage  details  were  seen  in  a  good  light  at  close  range.  No 
gloss  on  head.  Very  pronounced  light  patch  on  secondaries.  (E.W.F.). 

111.  Long-tailed  Tit.  Aegithalos  caudatus. 

During  mild  weather  on  January  21st  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
were  taking  turns  in  bathing  from  bramble-sprays  in  a  woodland 
stream  near  Newsham  Lake.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

Four  nests  at  Limber,  in  varying  stages  of  completion,  April  1st. 
(R.M.). 

114.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Lanius  excubitor. 

One,  at  Twigmoor,  from  April  4th  to  April  11th.  Tall  bushes 
and  electric  cables  were  the  usual  look-outs.  The  long  tail  and 
movements  suggested  a  small  Magpie — once  it  hovered  for  a  short 
period,  just  like  a  miniature  Kestrel.  It  had  first  been  reported  by 
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Mr.  Real,  keeper  to  E.  H.  Davey,  Esq.,  of  Greetwell  Hail.  (S.A.C., 
R.M.,  J.K.,  C.H.C.). 

Reappeared  in  the  same  area  in  December,  and  was  seen  on 
December  23rd.  (R.M.,  J.K.). 

121.  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  striata. 

Reappeared  at  Brigg  on  May  17th  (S.A.C.). 

123.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  hypoleuca. 

A  pair  at  Bennington  on  May  15th,  and  for  a  few  days 
subsequently.  (G.R.P.). 

129.  Chiff-Chaff.  Phylloscopus  colly bita. 

Cottagers’  Dale,  Limber,  April  13th.  (S.A.C.). 

132.  Willow- Warbler.  Phylloscopus  trochilus. 

Reappeared  at  Scawby  on  April  18th.  (S.A.C.). 

135.  Wood- Warbler.  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix. 

Noted  on  passage  at  Limber  on  April  26th.  (R.M.). 

One  was  heard  singing  on  several  occasions  in  a  plantation  of 
sycamores  at  Broughton  between  May  23rd  and  May  30th.  It  was 
probably  unmated  and  wandering  like  so  many  species  at  this  season. 
(S.A.C.). 

145.  Grasshopper- War  bier.  Locustella  naevia. 

Noted  at  Scotter,  May  12th.  (C.H.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.). 

149.  Reed-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus. 

Two  nests  with  eggs  at  Tetney  Lock,  July  15th.  (C.H.C.,  S.A.C.). 
Four  nests  in  brickyard  at  Burton  Pedwardine,  1951.  (C.W.F.). 
Noted  at  Norton  Place,  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

153.  Sedge- Warbler.  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus. 

Noted  at  Barton,  April  22nd.  (R.M.,  J.K.). 

161.  Gar  den- War  bier.  Sylvia  borin. 

Noted  at  Appleby,  May  2nd.  (S.A.C.). 

162.  Blackcap.  Sylvia  atricapilla. 

Noted  at  Twigmoor,  April  25th.  (S.A.C.). 

163.  Whitethroat.  Sylvia  communis. 

Noted  at  Thornton  Abbey,  April  24th.  (S.A.C.). 

164.  Lesser  Whitethroat.  Sylvia  curruca. 

Noted  at  Limber,  April  26th.  (R.M.). 
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Still  singing  in  an  overgrown  hedgerow  at  East  Halton,  where  it 
had  been  present  for  the  three  preceding  months,  July  31st.  (S.A.C.). 

173.  Fieldfare.  Tur dus  pilaris. 

Twelve,  at  Scotter,  May  12th.  (C.H.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.). 

186.  Wheatear.  Oenanthe  oenanthe. 

Appeared  at  Cleethorpes,  March  18th.  (R.M.). 

Last  noted  in  the  same  place  at  Cleethorpes,  November  6th 
(L.W.). 

197.  Whinchat.  Saxicola  rubetra. 

Appeared  at  Brigg,  April  20th.  (S.A.C.). 

203.  Nightingale.  Luscinia  megarhyncha. 

Appeared  at  Twigmoor,  April  25th.  (S.A.C.). 

220.  Swallow.  Hirundo  rustica. 

Appeared  at  Twigmoor,  April  15th.  As  usual  the  majority  of  the 
abandoned  “  pill-boxes  ”  in  the  coastal  areas  contained  swallow  nests. 
(S.A.C.). 

222.  House-Martin.  Delichon  urbica. 

Four  flying  low  over  the  ballast-pits,  Lincoln,  April  8th.  (E.I.A.). 

223.  Sand-Martin.  Riparia  riparia. 

Many  at  Newsham  Lake,  April  17th.  (S.A.C.). 

About  ten  pairs  attempted  to  nest  behind  some  sheet  piling  at 
Spalding.  A  number  of  circular  holes  had  been  left  in  the  wall  and 
the  birds  were  seen  going  in  and  out  of  these  on  July  8th.  No  young 
were  seen,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  backfill  was  too  loose.  (E.W.F.). 

225.  Swift.  Apus  apus. 

Recorded  simultaneously  at  Twigmoor,  Manton  Common  and 
Brigg,  May  6th.  (S.A.C.,  E.R.J.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.). 

On  June  24th,  when  steaming  off  Butterwick  Low,  about  1|  miles 
from  the  shore,  Swifts  were  seen  passing  W.S.W.  Between  10-30 
and  11-05  over  thirty  birds  passed  the  boat,  mainly  in  parties  of  from 
two  to  nine,  flying  low  and  certainly  not  feeding.  (E.W.F.). 

227.  Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  europaeus. 

Several  birds,  Doddington  Road  area,  summer  of  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

237.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  major. 

A  brood  of  almost  fully-fledged  young  at  Deeping  St.  James, 
June  25th.  (E.W.F.). 
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238.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryohates  minor. 

Noted  at  Scawby  and  Broughton  several  times  during  April  and 
May.  (S.A.C.). 

One,  Belton  Park,  August  10th.  (A.E.C.). 

240.  Cuckoo.  Cuculus  canorus. 

Appeared  at  Old  Clee  on  April  18th.  (S.A.C.). 

During  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  September  a  belated  young 
Cuckoo  was  still  accompanied  by  its  foster-parents,  a  pair  of  Hedge- 
Sparrows  (. Prunella  modularis).  (G.R.P.). 

249.  Little  Owl.  Athene  noctua. 

One  was  seen  to  hover  at  Scotter  on  May  12th.  (C.H.C.,  R.M., 
J.K.). 

250.  Long-eared  Owl.  Asio  otus. 

Noted  at  Fiskerton  and  Firsby  during  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

251.  Short-eared  Owl.  Asio  flammeus. 

One,  at  Elsham,  January  8th.  (S.A.C.). 

One,  at  Holbeach  Marsh,  June  28th.  (E.W.F.). 

One,  at  Tetney  Haven,  September  9th  (R.M.,  C.H.C.). 

Noted  at  Fiskerton  during  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

254.  White-breasted  Barn-Owl.  Tyto  alba. 

One  on  the  wing  in  full  sunlight  in  a  residential  area  of  Grimsby 
at  8-50  on  the  evening  of  July  6th.  (S.A.C.). 

262.  Merlin.  Falco  columbarius. 

One  seen  flying  leisurely  across  Clee  fields,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  Starlings  ( Sturnus  vulgaris ),  which  it  completely  ignored 
and  did  not  attempt  to  molest,  December  2nd.  (S.A.C.). 

268.  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  Buteo  lagopus. 

On  April  24th  one  was  seen  around  Skellingthorpe  ballast-pits. 
(B.C.H.).  Also  at  Canwick  on  April  29th.  (B.C.H.).  It  is  reported 

by  T.H.W.  that  this  bird  was  found  dead  by  a  farmer  on  May  7th. 

269.  Common  Buzzard.  Buteo  buteo. 

One  was  seen  at  Fillingham  on  May  20th.  It  was  first  seen 
circling  at  tree-top  height  and  it  then  slowly  rose  in  wide  circles  to  a 
fair  height,  eventually  making  off  down  wind  to  the  N.N.W.  The 
general  colouring  was  brown,  but  the  under-parts  were  very  pale, 
changing  suddenly  into  the  much  darker  head.  The  rounded  wings 
and  extended  primaries  were  very  evident  as  it  circled.  The  wing¬ 
span  was  estimated  at  three  feet,  the  body  length  two  feet.  (D.S.). 
It  is  not  unusual  for  unmated  birds  of  prey  to  wander  at  this  time  of 
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the  year,  and  several  uncommon  species  have  turned  up  under  similar 
circumstances  during  recent  years. 

272.  Montagu’s  Harrier.  Circus  pygargus. 

One  was  seen  on  June  17th  and,  although  lost  to  sight  for  at  least 
an  hour,  it  was  again  seen  in  a  good  light,  and  a  small  greyish-white 
patch  above  the  tail  was  noted.  When  on  the  wing  it  was  mobbed 
vigorously  by  other  species  nesting  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  thought, 
though  not  confirmed,  that  a  second  Harrier  was  present.  Finally, 
after  watching  the  area  for  three  hours,  the  bird  was  flushed  from  a 
rough  nest  of  rushes,  five  inches  deep,  which  contained  two  eggs. 
(S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

The  Harrier  was  again  seen  on  June  18th,  and  it  was  felt  increasing¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  above  identification  was  correct,  the  small  size  and 
slim  build  being  specially  noted.  The  male  bird  was,  however,  not 
seen.  The  nest  still  contained  two  eggs.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.). 

Both  Harriers  were  seen  on  June  24th  and  their  identity  was 
confirmed  beyond  all  doubt,  the  dark  band  on  the  wings  of  the  male 
being  considered  conclusive.  The  greyish-white  rump  of  the  male 
was  less  noticeable.  The  female  was  not  brooding,  for  the  site  had 
been  flooded.  This  had  been  feared  all  the  time,  as  the  nest  was  very 
low-lying,  and  no  trace  could  be  found  of  either  the  nest  or  eggs. 
(R.M.). 

A  continuous  watch  was  kept  for  four  hours  on  July  1st,  but  no 
trace  of  either  of  the  Harriers  was  seen.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.). 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  attempted  breeding 
in  the  county  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  was  not  successful.  Montagu’s 
Harrier  must  almost  certainly  have  nested  in  Lincolnshire  prior  to 
the  drainage  of  the  fens. 

273.  Hen-Harrier.  Circus  cyaneus. 

One  was  seen  about  Manton  Common  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Davey,  of  Greetwell  Hall,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Real,  his  gamekeeper.  It  was,  apparently,  referable  to  this 
species. 

281.  Honey-Buzzard.  Pernis  apivorus. 

One  was  trapped  and  secured  uninjured  by  a  gamekeeper  on  an 
estate  near  Brigg  on  July  1st.  It  was  seen  in  captivity  by  J.K.  and  R.M. 
on  July  3rd,  and  was  said  to  be  feeding  well.  Efforts  were  in  progress 
to  secure  its  release  when  it  died  in  captivity  on  July  6th.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  away  to  be  set  up. 

287.  Spoonbill.  Platalea  leucorodia. 

One  was  seen  flying  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Welland  below 
Fosdyke  on  June  9th.  It  was  seen  at  close  range;  and  A.H.S.,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  species  in  Holland,  was  quite  positive  as  to  its 
identity. 
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289.  Heron.  Ardea  cinerea. 

Early  in  April  a  single  pair  of  Herons  attempted  to  nest  in  a  larch 
in  Cottagers’  Dale  wood  at  Limber,  and  it  is  the  first  such  occurrence 
in  that  parish,  so  far  as  is  known.  Shortly  afterwards  the  nest 
disappeared,  and  not  a  single  stick  could  be  found,  nor  the  dead  stems 
of  burdock  (. Arctium  lappa )  with  wThich  it  had  been  lined.  Pieces  of 
egg-shell  were  found  on  the  ground  beneath,  but  the  source  of  this 
vandalism  was  a  complete  mystery.  (R.M.). 

There  were  23  occupied  nests  at  Muckton  Wood  on  April  27th. 
Troy  Wood  was  visited  on  May  16th  and  Haverholme  on  May  17th, 
and  yielded  47  and  17  respectively.  Three  or  four  pairs  appear  to 
have  attempted  to  breed  at  Welton  Wood,  but  the  recolonisation  of 
this  ancestral  haunt  seems  rather  slow  and  doubtful.  (G.R.P.). 

There  were  5  occupied  nests  at  Doddington  Wood  on  April  24th. 
(G.H.). 

When  the  autumn  leaves  had  fallen  the  presence  of  a  single 
Heron’s  nest  was  detected  in  Brocklesby  Park  on  November  25th.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  a  brood  had  been  reared,  but  the 
nest  was  fairly  safe  from  any  fear  of  human  molestation.  (R.M.,  J.K.). 

The  fact  that  a  pair  of  Herons  bred,  or  attempted  to  breed  in 
Brocklesby  Park  in  the  spring  of  1951  was  confirmed  later,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  by  J.  Darlow.  He  actually  saw  the  occupants 
of  the  nest,  but  was  not  able  to  examine  it,  so  could  not  say  whether 
or  not  they  were  successful. 

297.  Bittern.  Botaurus  stellaris. 

The  Bitterns  were  again  c  booming  ’  at  Barton  in  the  early  spring, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  nest  was  found  later. 

A  Bittern  was  picked  up  dead  on  the  south  bank  of  Hartsholme 
Lake  on  February  3rd.  (B.C.H.). 

301.  Bewick’s  Swan.  Cygnus  bewickii. 

Four  flew  in  from  sea  on  January  1st  and  passed  over  the  marsh  at 
Humberston,  flying  quite  low,  their  small  size  and  goose-like  appearance 
being  unmistakeable.  (B.A.P.). 

303.  Grey-Lag  Goose.  Anser  anser. 

A  flock  of  about  400  flying  north  over  Crowland  on  March  27th 
might  have  been  referable  to  this  or  any  of  the  grey  geese.  They  were 
flying  high,  and  were  probably  migrants,  as  they  flew  straight  over  the 
usual  feeding-grounds  and  made  no  deviation  or  attempt  to  settle. 
(E.W.F.). 

One  at  Fosdyke  on  March  28th,  and  again  on  March  30th.  These 
displayed  the  large  orange  bill,  with  white  nail,  pink  legs  and  the  grey 
forewing  in  flight.  (E.W.F.). 
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304.  White-fronted  Goose.  Anser  albifrons. 

A  flock  of  seven  flew  low  across  the  marsh  at  Humberston  on 
December  31st,  the  barred  breasts  being  easily  discernable.  (B.A.P.). 

307.  Pink-footed  Goose.  Anser  fabalis. 

The  commonest  wintering  goose  in  the  Wash  area.  More  than 
4,000  in  a  coastal  marsh  in  Holland  on  December  26th.  Several 
hundred  birds  were  examined  through  a  telescope  at  reasonable  range 
and  all  were  Pink-feet.  (E.W.F.). 

315.  Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna. 

At  least  two  broods  of  chicks,  one  of  them  numbering  26,  in  a 
coastal  marsh,  June  17th.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

Two  adults  seen  leading  17  chicks  over  at  least  half  a  mile  of 
sands  on  Julv  1st.  The  speed  was  estimated  at  4  miles  per  hour. 
(S.A.C.,  R.M.,  C.H.C.,  J.K.). 

317.  Mallard.  Anas  platyryncha. 

Nested  at  Barton  and  Manton  Common.  (C.H.C.,  S.A.C.,  J.K., 
R.M.). 

On  the  flood- water  at  Cowbit  Wash  about  40  were  present  in  late 
March  and  early  April.  These  were  half  drakes  and  half  ducks,  many 
of  them  already  paired.  On  May  26th  over  60  were  seen,  all  drakes, 
in  one  field.  (E.W.F.). 

319.  Teal.  Anas  crecca. 

The  largest  number  seen  at  Cowbit  Wash  was  about  60  on 
March  28th.  (E.W.F.). 

Nest  and  nine  eggs  at  Manton  Common  May  6th.  (C.H.C.). 

322.  Garganey.  Anas  querquedula. 

A  drake  on  the  Welland  near  Crowland  on  March  31st.  Two 
drakes  on  a  damp  meadow  on  Cowbit  Wash  on  May  26th  and  May  27th. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Garganey  for  the  third  year  in  succession  is 
most  satisfactory,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  locate  a  nest  in  so  large 
an  area.  (E.W.F.). 

Numerous  on  the  coast  during  autumn  passage.  About  thirty 
were  feeding  in  the  company  of  Mallard  and  Teal  near  Bishopthorpe 
on  August  11th.  On  August  13th  flocks  of  12,  7  and  5  were  seen,  and 
several  others  in  the  company  of  Teal.  None  was  seen  after  the  end 
of  August.  (B.A.P.). 

323.  Wigeon.  Anas  penelope. 

About  100  on  Cowbit  Wash  on  February  10th,  when  the  water 
was  fairly  shallow.  There  were  20 — 30  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
it  was  much  deeper.  A  drake  was  seen  as  late  as  May  26th.  (E.W.F.). 
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First  seen  in  the  Tetney  Lock  area  on  August  13th.  Extraordinary 
numbers  were  present  between  October  12th  and  the  end  of  that  month, 
when  most  of  them  passed  on.  Less  numerous  than  usual  in  November 
and  December.  (B.A.P.). 

325.  Pintail.  Anas  acuta. 

One,  at  Humberston,  on  January  15th.  (B.A.P.). 

As  with  the  Wigeon,  numbers  were  higher  early  in  the  year  at 
Cowbit  Wash.  Twenty- three  were  counted  on  February  10th.  Later 
the  water  was  deeper,  and  only  five  were  counted  at  the  end  of  March 
and  early  in  April.  (E.W.F.). 

Two,  at  Burton  gravel-pits,  on  March  27th.  (E.I.A.). 

At  least  two  drakes  and  a  duck  seen  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  two  half-grown  ducklings,  probably  of  this  species,  on  July  9th. 
These  had  a  light  hind  corner  to  the  wing  and  the  tails  were  cocked  up 
at  an  angle.  (E.W.F.). 

Fairly  numerous  on  passage  in  the  Tetney  Lock  area  from 
September  21st  to  October  1st.  (B.A.P.). 

326.  Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata. 

Two  pairs  on  Cowbit  Wash  on  February  10th.  Most  of  the 
birds  seen  in  March  and  April  were  paired.  (E.W.F.). 

A  duck  with  seven  chicks  in  Holland  on  June  29th.  (E.W.F.). 

328.  Common  Pochard.  Aythya  ferina. 

One,  on  Cowbit  Wash,  on  February  10th.  About  130  from 
March  27th  to  April  3rd.  Only  8  remained  on  April  14th.  A  rather 
unusual  feature  of  the  large  flock  was  that  ducks  slightly  outnumbered 
the  drakes.  (E.W.F.).  A  pair  at  Barton  on  April  22nd,  possibly 
breeding.  (S.A.C.). 

330.  Tufted  Duck.  Aythya  fuligula. 

Twenty  on  Cowbit  Wash  at  the  end  of  March  and  early  in  April. 
(E.W.F.). 

331.  Scaup-Duck.  Aythya  marila. 

A  drake  and  two  ducks  on  Cowbit  Wash  on  March  30th.  (E.W.F.). 

332.  Goldeneye.  Bucephala  clangula. 

A  drake  on  Newsham  Lake  on  January  12th  (S.A.C.). 

A  drake  on  Cowbit  Wash  on  April  14th.  (E.W.F.). 

339.  Common  Scoter.  Melanitta  nigra. 

A  flock  of  about  35,  one  mile  off  the  coast,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Skegness  on  June  24th.  (E.W.F.). 
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342.  Goosander.  Mergus  merganser. 

One,  at  Fillingham  Lake,  on  November  11th.  (R.M.,  J.K.). 

One,  at  Newsham  Lake,  November  18th.  (R.M.). 

343.  Red-Breasted  Merganser.  Mergus  serrator. 

Four  in  the  Humber  off  Cleethorpes,  March  11th,  and  again  on 
March  18th.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

A  drake  on  Cowbit  Wash,  March  29th.  (E.W.F.). 

344.  Smew.  Mergus  albellus. 

Drake,  Brocklesbv  lakes,  January  14th,  and  again  January  21st. 
(S.A.C.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.). 

Drake  on  ballast-pit  at  Saxilby,  March  25th.  (T.H.W.). 

346.  Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  carbo. 

Five  on  outfall  beacon  at  Cleethorpes,  March  11th.  (S.A.C., 

C.H.C.). 

Two,  Cowbit  Wash,  April  4th,  and  one  on  April  14th.  (E.W.F.). 
Three  Cormorants  visited  Lincoln  for  four  days  in  August  (26th 
to  29th  inclusive),  fishing  by  day  in  the  old  brickyard-pits  to  the  east 
of  Long  Leys  Lane  and  roosting  by  night  on  the  Cathedral.  (E.I.A.). 

349.  Gannet.  Sula  bass  ana. 

An  adult  and  two  first-  or  second-year  birds  diving  about  three 
miles  off  the  coast,  south  of  Skegness,  June  24th.  (E.W.F.). 

350.  Storm-Petrel.  Hydrobates  pelagicus. 

Early  in  November  at  least  three  Storm-Petrels  took  refuge  on 
Grimsby  trawlers  during  rough  weather  at  sea.  Two  were  released 
in  the  river  Humber,  the  third  was  a  casualty.  (C.H.C.). 

A  fourth  bird  was  picked  up  on  the  fish-dock  by  a  Grimsby  man, 
but  this  also  did  not  survive.  (E.J.T.). 

On  December  14th  the  trawler  Flying  Wing  arrived  at  Grimsby 
with  a  stowaway  underneath  the  whale-deck.  Unlike  most  Storm- 
Petrels,  this  one  was  in  fine  condition,  for  it  took  wing  immediately 
a  torch  was  flashed  upon  it  and  flew  strongly  in  broad  daylight.  (C.H.C.). 

368.  Fulmar-Petrel.  Fulmarus  glacialis. 

About  eight  single  birds  in  the  Wash,  January  24th.  (E.W.F.). 

370.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  cristatus. 

Up  to  three  on  Cowbit  Wash,  end  of  March  and  early  April. 
(E.W.F.). 

Only  two  young  reared  at  Burton  gravel-pits  and  one  at  Midland 
Railway  ballast-pits,  Lincoln — no  young  seen  atL.N.E.R.  ballast-pits, 
1951.  (E.I.A.). 
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371.  Red-Necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  griseigna. 

Two  birds  were  clearly  seen  at  Hartsholme  gravel-pits  on  March 
28th,  and  were  almost  certainly  referable  to  this  species.  (E.I.A.). 

379.  Red-Throated  Diver.  Colymbus  stellatus. 

One  visited  Newsham  Lake  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  March. 
It  was  first  reported  by  Mr.  Hoodless,  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
who  had  seen  it  on  March  27th.  When  seen  by  S.A.C.  on  March 
30th  it  was  resting  on  a  grassy  bank,  a  few7  feet  from  the  water’s  edge, 
and  slid  rather  awkwardly  into  the  lake  when  approached  too  closely. 
It  took  frequent  sips  of  water  wThen  swimming,  which  it  did  very 
gracefully,  and  when  it  flapped  its  wings  there  appeared  to  be  a  wrhite 
patch  on  the  leading  edges.  The  throat-patch  was  well  developed. 
There  wras  no  trace  of  the  diver  on  April  1st,  but  on  April  2nd  it  was 
picked  up  dead  on  the  bank  of  Newsham  Lake  by  R.M.  It  was  partly 
eaten,  and  had,  apparently,  been  killed  by  an  otter,  which  had  been 
seen  by  workmen  in  that  locality,  even  in  broad  daylight. 

One,  in  winter  plumage,  on  Cowbit  Wash,  on  March  27th,  and 
again  on  March  31st.  (E.W.F.). 

One,  at  Barton-on-Humber,  on  a  piece  of  water  near  Ness  Farm 
on  April  22nd.  Mr.  Grimbleby,  of  Ness  Farm,  said  it  had  been  there 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  was  an  immature  bird,  and  lacked  the  red 
throat-patch.  (S.A.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.,  C.H.C.). 

A  diver,  seen  in  full  flight  up  the  Humber  estuary,  at  North  Cotes, 
on  September  29th,  may  have  been  referable  to  this  species.  It  was 
very  black  and  wdiite,  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  used  its  feet  as 
a  brake  before  alighting  on  the  u7ater.  (S.A.C.). 

386.  Bar-Tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  lapponica. 

Numerous  at  Tetnev  Haven  and  North  Cotes  during  September. 
(S.A.C. ,  R.M.,  C.H.C.). 

387.  Black-Tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  limosa. 

A  beautiful  adult  feeding  in  the  marsh  at  Humberston  in  company 
with  three  Ruffs  on  August  17th.  On  being  approached  too  closely 
this  bird  circled  round,  mildly  mobbing  B.A.P.,  so  he  had  ample 
opportunity  for  identification. 

388.  Common  Curlew.  Numenius  arquata. 

Nested  late  April  and  early  May  at  Twigmoor  and  Manton 
Common.  (S.A.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.,  E.R.J.). 

During  June  C.H.C.  on  two  occasions  captured  Curlews  by  hand 
in  the  coastal  fields.  Both  w7ere  apparently  uninjured  and  flew7  strongly 
on  being  released. 
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389.  Whimbrel.  Numenius  phaeopus. 

Appeared  at  North  Coates  on  April  29th.  (S.A.C.).  Northerly 

passage  continued  until  May  26th. 

Reappeared  at  North  Cotes  on  July  8th.  (S.A.C.). 

One  flying  N.N.E.  over  Deeping  St.  James  and  calling  repeatedly 
on  May  26th.  (E.W.F.). 

Six  flying  to  S.  over  Old  Clee  on  the  evening  of  August  7th. 
(S.A.C.). 

Still  numerous  at  North  Cotes  on  September  2nd.  (S.A.C.,  R.M., 
C.H.C.). 

393.  Woodcock.  Scopolax  rusticola. 

Several  birds  in  the  Doddington  Road  area,  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

395.  Common  Snipe.  Capella  gallinago. 

Nested  at  Twigmoor  and  Manton  Common  in  early  May.  (S.A.C., 
E.R.J.,  C.H.C.). 

A  melanistic  example  frequented  a  marsh  at  Humberston  from 
mid-October  to  mid-November.  It  was  seen  several  times,  often  in 
company  with  other  Snipe,  and  the  upper  parts  appeared  to  be  wholly 
very  dark  brown  or  sooty-black.  As  the  bird  was  always  flying  away 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  see  the  under-parts.  (B.A.P.). 

398.  Jack  Snipe.  Lymnocryptes  minimus. 

First  appeared  on  September  21st,  but  later  numbers  were 
decidedly  below  the  average.  (B.A.P.). 

402.  Turnstone.  Arenaria  interpres. 

Numerous  in  Humber  area  from  August  to  October.  (S.A.C., 
E.I.A.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.,  L.N.U.). 

403.  Knot.  Calidris  canutus. 

Four  at  Humberston  fitties  on  August  12th.  Three  of  them  had 
the  underparts  almost  as  striking  as  those  of  a  Kingfisher.  (S.A.C.). 

404  or  405.  Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina. 

A  pair  in  summer  plumage  at  the  sugar-beet  ponds  at  Brigg, 
May  6th.  (C.H.C.). 

Eight  on  coast  in  full  summer  plumage  on  July  1st — scores  on 
July  22nd.  (S.A.C.,  J.K.,  C.H.C.,  R.M.). 

416.  Sanderling.  Crocethia  alba. 

Sanderlings  in  breeding  plumage  were  still  passing  north  on 
May  26th.  The  first  to  return  were  noted  on  August  12th.  (S.A.C. , 

C.H.C.). 
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417.  Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax. 

Present  from  July  27th  to  September  14th,  but  never  more  than 
seven  together.  (B.A.P.). 

Noted  at  Sleaford  sewage-works,  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

421.  Common  Sandpiper.  Actitis  hypoleucos. 

Present  throughout  the  summer  in  more  than  one  coastal  area, 
but  not  suspected  of  breeding.  (S.A.C.). 

Still  present  at  Cleethorpes,  September  15th.  (L.N.U.). 

424.  Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus. 

Noted  at  Stainfield,  Riseholme  and  Sleaford  sewage-works,  1951. 
(B.C.H.). 

Two,  Newsham  Lake,  January  21st.  Winter  records  are,  in  our 
experience,  exceptional.  (S.A.C.,  R.M.,  C.H.C.). 

Calling  on  the  wing  at  North  Cotes,  September  2nd.  (S.A.C., 
R.M.,  C.H.C.). 

428.  Redshank.  Totanus  totanus. 

An  early  nest  at  Manton  Common  contained  two  eggs  on  April 
19th.  (C.H.C.). 

432.  Greenshank.  Tringa  nebularia. 

Several  at  North  Cotes,  September  2nd.  (S.A.C.,  R.M.,  C.H.C.). 
Noted  at  Sleaford  sewage-works,  1951.  (B.C.H.). 

435.  Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  hiaticula. 

A  party  of  c.  50  feeding  at  high-tide  in  a  pea-field  at  North  Cotes 
well  away  from  the  sea,  May  23rd.  (S.A.C.). 

Nest  with  2  eggs,  Saltfleet,  July  1st.  (S.K.). 

Nest  with  four  eggs,  Saltfleet  Haven,  July  1st.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C., 
R.M.,  J.K.). 

440  or  441.  Golden  Plover.  Pluvius  apricaria. 

A  flock  of  c.  250  feeding  on  the  Wolds  at  Wootton,  October  4th. 
(S.A.C.). 

Numerous  at  Tetney  Lock,  October  7th.  (S.A.C.). 

A  flock  of  c.  200  feeding  with  Lapwings  in  ploughed  field  at 
Humberston,  December  2nd.  (S.A.C.,  C.H.C.). 

444.  Grey  Plover.  Squatarola  squatarola. 

More  numerous  than  any  other  wader  at  North  Cotes,  apart  from 
the  Oystercatcher,  September  29th.  (S.A.C.). 
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452.  Oyster-Catcher.  Haematopus  ostralegus. 

A  pair  with  two  chicks,  about  two  days  old,  at  Saltfleet,  July  1st. 
(R.M.,  S.A.C.,  J.K.,  C.H.C.). 

462.  Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  niger. 

One,  hawking  over  a  damp  meadow  at  Cowbit  Wash,  May  26th. 
(E.W.F.). 

467.  Sandwich  Tern.  Sterna  sandvicensis . 

Numerous  on  autumn  passage  as  late  as  September  15th, 
Humberston.  (L.N.U.). 

469.  Common  Tern.  Sterna  hirundo. 

One  picked  up  dead  at  North  Cotes,  September  2nd.  (C.H.C., 
R.M.,  S.A.C.). 

469  or  470.  Common  or  Arctic  Tern.  Sterna  hirundo  or  macrura. 

Five  over  the  Welland  near  Spalding  on  May  27th,  and  one  on 
June  23rd. 

At  least  20  up  the  Witham  between  Boston  and  the  sea  on  June 
24th,  and  quite  a  number  along  the  coast.  (E.W.F.). 

471.  Little  Tern.  Sterna  albifrons. 

A  pair  attempted  to  nest  on  the  ancestral  site  at  Humberston,  but 
the  result  of  their  effort  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  There  were  3  eggs 
on  the  shingle  on  May  26th.  These  disappeared  and  were  replaced 
by  3  more  eggs  by  June  23rd.  Two  of  these  were  still  intact  and  the 
parent  brooding  on  July  2nd,  but  the  eggs  and  the  sitting  bird  were 
both  gone  on  July  9th.  (C.H.C.,  S.A.C.). 

Ten  nests,  with  clutches  of  1 — 3  eggs  were  seen  at  Saltfleet  on 
July  1st,  and  six  nests  with  1 — 2  eggs  on  July  15th.  On  July  22nd 
it  was  found  that  all  the  “  nests  ”  had  been  swept  away  by  a  recent 
high  tide.  (C.H.C.,  S.A.C.,  G.H.,  F.M.C.,  R.M.,  J.K.). 

478.  Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  ribundus. 

It  was  feared  that  the  ancient  colony  at  Twigmoor  had  deserted, 
but  on  April  25th  several  pairs  had  settled  on  the  ponds  and  island 
and  showed  every  sign  of  nesting.  (S.A.C.).  By  May  6th  the 
number  had  increased  to  c.  50  birds,  and  on  May  13th  a  nest  contained 
3  eggs.  (R.M.). 

481.  Common  Gull.  Larus  canus. 

About  120  belated  or  non-breeding  birds  in  a  grass  field  at  Tetney, 
May  27th.  (S.A.C.). 

485.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  fuscus. 

One,  with  Common  Gulls  {Larus  canus),  fully  mature,  apart  from 
grey  streaks  on  sides  of  neck,  September  9th,  Broughton.  (S.A.C.). 
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489.  Kittiwake.  Rissa  tridactyla. 

One  adult  in  the  Wash,  June  24th.  (E.W.F.). 

499.  Guillemot.  Uria  aalge. 

One  swam  very  close  to  the  boat  just  off  Gibraltar  Point,  June 
24th.  (E.W.F.). 

504.  Corn-Crake.  Crex  crex. 

A  young  bird  was  shot  at  Gonerby  Moor  whilst  flying  low  over  a 
potato-field  on  September  8th.  (A.E.C.). 

509.  Water-Rail.  Rallus  aquations. 

Seen  at  Manton  Common,  May  6th.  (C.H.C.). 

A  young  bird  was  caught  in  a  large  drain-pipe  at  Chapel  St. 
Leonards  on  May  15th.  It  had  an  injured  wing  and  was  placed  in  a 
large  cage,  where  it  was  given  water  to  drink  and  tadpoles  on  which  to 
feed.  After  three  days  in  captivity  it  was  considered  sufficiently 
recovered  and  was  released.  (A.E.C.). 

517.  Pheasant.  Phasianus  colchicus. 

Nest  with  three  Pheasant  eggs  and  one  Teal  egg,  Manton  Common, 
May  6th.  (C.H.C.). 

A  very  dark  hen  was  seen  in  Holland  on  June  28th.  This  was 
considerably  darker  than  the  mutant  shown  on  Plate  147  of  the 
“  Handbook.”  (E.W.F.). 
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